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P AHE industrial troubles have extended during 
the last week. As we write—though some 
hopes are attached to a meeting between 
the Coal Controller, the miners, and the 

employers—the Yorkshire coal dispute is still un- 

settled, and long conferences between the master-bakers 
and their men have been fruitless. The bakers are 
reported to refuse to discuss their demands as to wages 
and hours until their demand for the abolition of night 
work has been conceded. Here we believe that they 
are entirely right. There are occupations in which 
night work is and always will be necessary—the 
policeman’s occupation is an instance. But it should 
always be a rule that the minimum possible amount of 
night work should be tolerated, and Society is doing an 
injustice if it asks that bakers should work at night 
merely in order that we should have new bread which, 
however agreeable and indigestible it may be, is essen- 
tially an unnecessary luxury. These strikes are causing 
grave inconvenience and loss; we have witnessed 
concurrently with them a strike movement which might 
have been far more disastrous in its effects. The 
organisers of the Police Union called a lightning strike 
with the object of killing the Police Bill; they tried to 
get the whole of the police out and hoped for general 
sympathetic efforts by other trades ; and they failed. 

* * * 


Only just over a thousand of the London police 
came out; and the provincial movement obtained 
little success save in Liverpool, where a large proportion 
of the force came out, riots, looting and the calling in 
of soldiers ensuing. Local sympathetic strikes took 
place on railways in the London area; these also, 
m the face of public opinion, have failed. We cannot 
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regret that the police did not come out, and we are 
willing to admit that their present leaders deserve a 
good many of the names which they have been called. 
It is obvious, too, that the police can never be on the 
same footing as other workers; and that even if the 
fullest rights of free association were conceded to them, 
Society would have to establish safeguards against 
strikes—such as penalties for striking, and the estab- 
lishment of a Pensioners’ Reserve, analogous to the 
Army Reserve. At the same time, we cannot but say 
that the whole trouble is directly traceable to the 
obscurantist attitude of the authorities up to the time 
of the last strike, and that if those authorities relapse 
into their own state of callous self-satisfaction, and if 
the new officially organised police “ Association ’’ 
proves a sham, inadequate for the redress of grievances, 
the troubles will recur in a worse form. The Union will 
spread again, underground ; and a force which should 
be only concerned with the preservation of public order 
may be used for the most extreme revolutionary ends. 
The police cannot be hermetically sealed; and they 
will only exercise their functions properly and con- 
tentedly if they are treated as men and deprived of 
no right the denial of which they can, in their sober 
moments, regard as an unjust curtailment of their 
liberty. 
* * * 

Events have been moving rapidly in Hungary during 
the past week. The Bela Kun regime, which was never 
representative of the majority of people, has proved 
unable to survive the strain of maintaining itself in 
face of the terrible economic conditions which prevail 
throughout the country and has come to an end. A 
very weak “‘ moderate Socialist ’’ Government followed, 
but lasted only a day or two, having evidently failed 
to secure any moral support from the Allied “ Military 
Mission.”” The Mission, which was composed of soldiers 
and had apparently no political officer of any conse: 
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quence attached to it, found itself, after Bela Kun’s 
fall, in a position practically to dictate the form and 
composition of the Government of Hungary; and as 
might have been expected of such a body, promptly 
used its power to appoint an administration of old 
regimists with an Archduke as regent. Thus a new 
situation is created which has no more intrinsic stability 
than the one it has displaced ; for, however much the 
Hungarian people may have disliked Bela Kun, no one 
who knows anything of the developments of public 
opinion in Hungary during the past eighteen months 
will easily believe that an Archduke will be more 
popular. It is always dangerous for foreigners to 
interfere in fundamental questions of internal politics 
in any country, but in leaving such questions to be 
determined by a group of foreign generals (!), Paris 
has surely reached the limits of political recklessness. 


* * * 


The sudden announcement of Sir Auckland Geddes— 
why not of the Food Controller ?—that the Government 
are about to bring in a Bill to deal drastically with 
profiteering is not, we learn, “‘ intended as a slight” 
towards the Select Committee on Profiteering which 
has just been appointed. This may be so, but the 
torpedoing of a Select Committee after its second sitting 
is an extraordinary step, and requires a little explanation. 
The coming by-election at Pontefract may have had 
some influence in making up the mind of a Government 
still shaken with the news of Bothwell and anxious to 
take some step towards making itself popular; but 
there may be other reasons. It is generally known 
that the Select Committee, having failed to derive 
any solid information from the very non-committal 
evidence of Mr. G. H. Roberts, was intending to call 
before it persons intimately connected with the 
financial working of various industries during the 
war, and their evidence would have been of the very 
greatest public interest. Profiteering is only one of the 
causes of high prices, but it is by far the most unpopular, 
and the sittings of the Committee promised to provide 
public excitement to a degree only less than those of 
the Coal Commission, in a revelation of the large-scale 
fleecing which went on during the war. 


* * * 


One feature of the Government’s proposal is 
particularly regrettable. The food tribunals which it 
is proposed to set up will be able to deal only with the 
retailer, who is by no means the only, or even the worst 
offender in the matter of profiteering. The retailer, 
no doubt, is the most unpopular person with the public, 
because he alone comes into direct contact with the 
consumer. But the Government must know perfectly 
well that, if the retailers have profiteered, so have 
producers and various middlemen, necessary and 
unnecessary, through whose hands commodities 
pass on their way to the consumer. The chief task 
of the Committee on Profiteering should have been 
that of devising some method of controlling every stage 
of production and distribution, and ensuring that the 
profiteering which is now legal is dealt with equally 
with that which is now illegal. The Government’s 
proposed food tribunals will certainly not be able to 
do this, They are, indeed, unlikely to prove more than 





a new form of camouflage, by which it is hoped to 
persuade the public that the Government is leaving 
no stone unturned, while in reality the operations of 
“big business”’ against the public are left almost 
wholly unaffected. 


a + % 


The speeches in which the Prime Minister and Lord 
Curzon moved the vote of thanks to the fighting forces, 
the merchant marine, and the women of the auxiliary 
services, had been preluded by the announcement of 
titles and money awards. Seven peerages, eight 
baronetcies, and one G.C.B. are distributed among the 
selected commanders, together with eighteen grants 
amounting to £585,000. The thanks of the nation were, 
of course, voted with acclamation. When it came to 
the money grants, Mr. Adamson, on behalf of the 
Labour Party, moved that the amount be reduced to 
£200,000, and Mr. Jack Jones sensibly remarked that 
the gallant admirals and generals were more greatly 
honoured by the thanks of Parliament and the gratitude 
of the nation than by the award of money. This is 
always, for obvious reasons, a difficult matter to discuss, 
but it is an important national matter. When it is 
objected that the established English system of voting 
money to a few victorious commanders is invidious, 
and must involve unfairness, the stock answer is that a 
selection must be made and the line be drawn somewhere. 
But why must a selection be made? And why, in 
particular, this curious business of picking out a small 
number of men to receive very large sums of money ? 
Good fortune enters largely into their promotion, and 
still more largely into their subsequent prominence. 
It is impossible to show that, by comparison with hun- 
dreds of men in lesser offices, who have achieved or 
endured great things, they have all earned conspicuous 
honour, measurable by money. If any one of them had 
been courageous enough to decline—as we think some of 
them must have wished to decline—the grant, he would 
have been in no doubt as to the esteem in which the 
nation would have held him. 


* * * 


General March, head of the United States General 
Staff, told a committee of the Senate some weeks 
ago that the British and American Governments had 
agreed to keep their military establishments on a scale 
four times larger than that maintained before the 
war. Are we to conclude that this understanding is 
behind the new Army Bill produced by Mr. Newton 
Baker this week? It provides for a regular force of 
510,000, with a system of compulsory recruitment 
estimated to bring in 600,000 yearly. All youths on 
reaching the age of nineteen are to be given three 
months’ training, and to be subject thereafter to two 
years’ military service. It is to be assumed that the 
Government is taking power to conscript, but has no 
intention of using the power save in the event of 
emergency. Both before and after America’s entry 
into the war Congress has had to deal with proposals 
for permanent conscription ; but it has rejected them, 
and the Secretary for War has not, until lately, been 
suspected of weakening on the subject. His new policy, 
therefore, is inexplicable—except upon the assumption 
that the United States is to have a large regular army, 
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and that the Administration has no belief in the efficacy 
of the voluntary system. The young American has 
never found the Army attractive; he cannot endure 
a blind-alley calling, and the Bill is certain to meet 
with bitter opposition. Already the National Guard 
Association has come out against it, as an attempt to 
create “‘machinery for the establishment of that 
detestable Prussian system which is abhorrent to the 
American people.” From this it would appear that 
Mr. Baker would have been wiser to offer a scheme for 
the reconstruction of the National Guard—the old 
militia of the States. This would have afforded a 
positive basis for fighting the militarists, who have been 
put into a position of enormous advantage by Mr. 
Baker's acceptance of their principle. 


When President Wilson, in the message sent at the 
opening of the new Congress, announced that Govern- 
ment control of the railways was to cease as soon as 
possible, he was not fully informed of the movement 
of opinion in the American labour world since last year. 
The plain fact is that the restoration of company 
ownership and management is impossible. Even if 
Labour found it tolerable, the country could not go 
on under the limitless confusion which was fully revealed 
after the United States entered the war. With the 
greatest suddenness, this week, a crisis has been pre- 
cipitated, for while the four great Railroad Brotherhoods 
demand nationalisation, fourteen unions of railway- 
men, with a membership of two millions, have sent in 
an ultimatum for an immediate increase of wages. The 
situation is extraordinarily critical, for the demand of 
the railwaymen is only one aspect of the problem now 
facing the President. Congress and the country have 
passed out of the region of abstractions connected with 
the peace treaty into a realisation of the crushing reality 
of prices, profiteering, and the deadly grip of the great 
monopolies. The huge combine of meat packers has 
once more been exposed ; so also the profiteering in the 
grocery trade, in boots, and other necessaries. The 
insistence of the Railroad Brotherhoods upon the need 
for public control and freedom in industry mects with 
implacable hostility on the part of the employers’ 
federations and the Press, but it can hardly fail to be 
strengthened by the Federal Trade Commission's 
recent reports on the profiteering trusts and their 
unlimited influence in the public departments. The 
President is due to begin his speaking tour on behalf 
of the Treaty and the Covenant in a few weeks. It 
looks rather as though his address to Congress yesterday, 
recommending legislation for bringing about a reduction 
in the cost of living, would prove to be the start of an 
entirely different campaign, and the opening of a new 
chapter in his administration. 


We print elsewhere a very pertinent letter anent 
what was known last year as the Dope Scandal. What 
has become of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into it? When it was set up we were given to under- 
stand that the Government were in an honest hurry 
about it—so much hurry that they decided not to 


invest the Committee with powers to compel evidence 
on oath, because that would have involved the slight 
delay necessary for getting a short Act through Parlia- 
ment. Since then more than a year has elapsed, and 
we have not heard of any report from the Committee. 
Considering the extreme gravity of the charges— 
charges which it is essential to have cleared up one way 
or the other, if the public confidence is to be preserved— 
this silence seems very extraordinary, and it ought to 
be ended. Somebody should ask questions in Parlia- 
ment about it. Why not Mr. Adamson ? 


* » *x 


The Times has been calling for the suppression of the 
Government’s Review of the Foreign Press, on the 
ground of national economy ; much as someone at a 
meeting of a spendthrift Board of Guardians might 
solemnly move to cut off the few shillings spent on the 
paupers’ magazines. The Review cannot cost much, and 
from what we hear might easily cost less ; but its value 
is considerable, and likely to grow. The war has 
changed the landmarks of the Continental Press. 
Before 1914 an English student of European affairs 
could get on pretty well if he read the chief newspapers 
published in the French and German languages. That 
will never be the case again. ‘‘ Germanism’’ no longer 
dominates to the west of the German lands ; the Russian 
Press will, in the near future, acquire a new importance 
of its own ; and nobody will be really in touch with the 
critical points of European development, unless he 
follows to some extent the Polish, Czech, Roumanian 
and Jugo-Slav Presses. It is out of the question for 
most of us to add a knowledge of all these languages 
to our knowledge of French and German, and possibly 
Italian or Dutch; and consequently the Review's 
systematic presentation of the foreign Press in an 
English guise will possess an increasing value. If, 
however, it is to have the permanent impartiality and 
authority which it should, it must cease to be the work 
of a scratch team of journalists and pass into the hands 
of civil servants. The War Office is the wrong depart- 
ment to stand sponsor for it, now that the war is over ; 
the right ones are the Foreign Office and the department 
of Commercial Intelligence. 


ae 


A letter of Dr. Marion Phillips to the Manchester 
Guardian of Saturday last exposes a condition of affairs 
which is a public scandal. The Ministry of Health 
is advertising for assistant women inspectors in the 
Insurance Department between 22 and 30 years of age. 
These women must either have a university degree 
or have had experience of paid social or administrative 
work. The qualifications are thus high ; but the salary 
for these appointments—exclusive of war bonus, which 
is not part of the ordinary remuneration and does not 
count for pension—is £100 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £300. After all the fair words 
which have been lavished on the Ministry of Health, 
it is astounding to find that one of its earliest acts is 
to offer responsible posts at a salary which is simply 
sweating. This from a Government which is 
simultaneously trying to raise the salaries of certain 
of its own members by 150 per cent! 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
MANDATE 


HE Committee on the mandatory clause of the 

League of Nations Covenant has (it is believed) 

been sitting in London this week, and it is 
perhaps to be taken as a compliment to this country 
that the working out of the trust principle as applied 
to international affairs should begin here. A _ large 
part of Equity is the Law of Trusts, and the new 
international Equity that the League of Nations is 
to build up will to a very great extent be made (or 
marred) by the doctrine of the Mandate and its practical 
application. The powers of trustees, again, which 
form so large a part of the Law of Trusts, will be 
paralleled in our new international Equity by the 
powers of the mandatories under the Covenant, and 
the Farnell on Powers, so thumbed by Chancery barris- 
ters, may some day have a companion volume, Cecil 
on Powers, which every student of the League of 
Nations work will have to keep constantly at his elbow. 
It will be no part of the duty of the Committee that 
has been sitting this week to choose the mandatories, 
or to define the territorial limits of their trusts, but 
only to settle the terms of the trust deeds under which 
the mandatories selected at Paris will exercise their 
powers and discharge their responsibility to the Council 
of the League. It may be dry and technical work, 
but of its importance there can be no doubt, and if 
the general public can be got to take an interest in it 
the better the work is likely to be done. And, after 
all, dry-as-dust as thedetails are, the general principles 
are both simple and interesting. 

Article 22 of the Covenant of the League, after 
noting that the terms of the mandate will differ in 
different cases, proceeds to give three examples of the 
different kinds of trust. Its first is the peoples of 
Central Africa. These will be political minors for as 
long as we can see ahead, and the discretion of the 
mandatory with regard to the administration that 
he sets up will be much more unfettered than in other 
cases. But there must be freedom of conscience and 
religion, no slave trade, no traffic in arms, no abuses 
in the liquor traffic, no military and naval bases, and 
equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of 
all members of the League. This sort of legislation 
for Africa has been enacted before, notably by the 
Berlin Act, but it has always been a dead letter, because 
it was no one’s business to see that its provisions were 
enforced. The value of the new trust deed that the 
League will set up will therefore depend entirely on 
the means adopted for enforcing its observance. What 
is in question is not so much political rights as guaran- 
tees for honest administration and equal justice. The 
only guarantees suggested in the Covenant are that 
the mandatory should furnish annual reports of his 
trusteeship to the League Council and that there 
should be a permanent Commission attached to the 
League to advise the Council on all matters relating 
to the observance of the mandates. We hope the 
Aborigines’ Protection Societies and similar bodies are 
at work. Grievances as between members of the 
League will evidently net go neglected, but what 
guarantee is there that the grievances of the natives 
against them all will receive attention ? What remedy 
have they against wholesale confiscation of lands or 
against a miscarriage of criminal justice? Who will 
have the right to set the remedy in motion? Will 
the remedy be made reasonably cheap, or will it be the 


luxury of wealth? What is wanted is something 
attached to the League analogous to a Privy Council 
to which appeals against abuses of administration 
could be carried; but the difficulties in setting up 
machinery which is at once not too costly, expert, 
and expeditious will tax all the ingenuity of the Com- 
mittee that is now sitting. The necessity for such a 
Court of Appeal is particularly insistent in the second 
type of mandate instanced by the Covenant, in which 
territories such as South-West Africa, by reason of 
their proximity to the mandatory—in this case the 
Union Government—are to be administered as integral 
portions of its territory. A court of international 
appeal against administrative acts in South-West Africa 
will undoubtedly be an infraction of sovereignty, but 
an infraction on which it will be the duty of the League 
to insist. 

Yet another type of mandate instanced by the 
Covenant is that relating to “certain communities 
formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire,” which 
have “reached a state of development where their 
existence as independent nations can be provisionally 
recognised subject to the rendering of administrative 
advice and assistance by a mandatory until such time 
as they are able to stand alone.” The reference obvi- 
ously is to such communities as the new Jewish Palestine, 
the new Arabia and the new Armenia. These trustee- 
ships, whoever undertakes them, are going to bring 
a great deal of hard work, and the reward will be very 
problematical and at the most indirect, for one of the 
first principles of a trust is that the trustee must make 
no private profit out of its discharge. One can imagine 
all sorts of difficulties cropping up in the administration 
of such a trust. For example: the Jews of Palestine 
complain that their mandatory (let us say Great Britain) 
is unduly delaying the grant of self-government. Who 
settles the controversy ? Or again, the French manda- 
tories in Syria complain that a new railway line from 
the Hauran to Acre is diverting the trade that should 
drain through Damascus; or again, the Arabs complain 
that their co-religionists in Palestine are being unfairly 
treated by the Jewish immigrants. Who settles such 
cases and on what principle? If the answer be that 
a standing Commission or Privy Council of the League 
will decide, the situation will be a curious one. The 
trustee may be doing all the work while other Powers 
may be sitting in judgment upon what he does without 
any sort of responsibility. Is your League Privy 
Council to be staffed by mandatories only, or are all 
members of the League to be represented on it? In 
the former case, the United States, unless she takes 
a mandate—and it is not by any means certain that 
she means to do so—will have no voice in the future 
of the provinces of the old Ottoman Empire, which 
would be a misfortune. In the second alternative, 
she would have the voice without the responsibility, 
which would be unfair. There have been cases in 
which trustees have taken on so much work that they 
have neglected their own families and their own busi- 
nesses, and more than one judge has expressed his 
astonishment that anyone should ever consent to act 
as trustee. Is there not some danger of the mandatory 
Powers being in the same case? The mandate at 
Constantinople is still going begging, the United States 
is very shy about Armenia, Italy has shown no enthu- 
siasm about the Caucasus which is being thrust on her, 
this country is likely to get the mandate in Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, and there is the knotty question 
of the Arabian mandate. It is all going to take money, 
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time and men. Would it not be reasonable that the 
United States, if she is not going to take a mandate 
of her own, but is, as we all hope, willing to take some 
share of responsibility for the working of the League 
in Asia, should at any rate make a contribution to 
the cost ? Would it not be reasonable to insist as a 
condition of membership of the League Court of 
Mandatory Justice that a member State should make 
some reasonable contribution, if not in time and men 
as mandatory, at any rate in money ? 

Then there is that awful responsibility for Poland. 
The League is already saddled with the task of seeing 
justice done as between Poles and Jews. Is it also 
to see that her foreign policy is reasonably sensible as 
regards Germany and Russia? Yes? Then we are 
virtually mandatories in Poland too. But if not, 
is Poland to call the tune and we to pay the piper in 
the form of another world-war in defence of Poland's 
follies ? Poland is the strongest of all arguments for 
having both Germany and Russia in the League. 
Without ~them England, what with Mesopotamia and 
Palestine and Central Africa and Poland, is going to 
have so much mandatory work that she will have no 
energy left for her own affairs. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


T is exactly thirty years since the “‘ New 
International” was rather stormily ushered on to 
the scene at Paris. The old International 

Association of Working Men, founded by Karl Marx, 
had, after an existence of some ten years, expired 
quietly in the early “’seventies.”” It was killed by its 
own internal weaknesses—apathy, dissension and, above 
all, the split between Marx and Bakunin, the leader 
of the anarchist section. Its rebirth, fifteen years 
later, was again marked by quarrels, and there were 
actually two rival Socialist and working class congresses 
held at Paris in July, 1889—the one organised by the 
Marxists, now become the Left Wing, the other by the 
“ Possibilists,”” with the French Parti Ouvrier at their 
head. By 1891, however, the breach was sufficiently 
healed to permit of a single congress at Brussels, and 
from then onwards unity, though threatened from 
time to time, was more or less satisfactorily maintained. 
The eighth congress, which was the last before the war, 
took place at Copenhagen in 1910. Here, as at the 
previous meeting at Stuttgart in 1907, the question 
of anti-militarism was very fully debated, and he who 
ran might read, in the attitude of the German Social 
Democrats, what was likely to happen in the event of 
a general European war. When the war came, the 
International, as all the world knows, went to pieces, 
and the present congress at Lucerne marks another 
rebirth. What are its prospects? Much water, it 
is clear, has flowed under the bridges in the past five 
years. Internationalism has been both strengthened 
and weakened—alike for mankind in general and for 
the Socialist movement in particular. On the one hand 
it is universally seen that a far greater degree of amity 
and co-operation among peoples is a vital necessity 
for the prosperity and peace of the civilised world. 
The creation of the League of Nations is a practical 
proof of that. On the other hand, the fierce racial 
jealousies and prejudices and antagonisms stirred up 
by the war (and, it must be sadly admitted, kept alive 
and even intensified by the Peace Conference) make a 
grave problem for the Socialist parties as well as for 
bourgeois governments. 


At the moment there are two main difficulties which 
cut across the unity of the International. The first, 
which implies a more or less fundamental question of 
principle or policy, is Russia. It is not, be it 
remembered, merely the fact that the Russians, 
isolated, like the Hungarians, by- war, were physically 
unable to be represented at Lucerne. The Bolsheviks— 
or, to put it more accurately, the Communists under 
Lenin and Trotsky—have deliberately cut themselves 
adrift and founded a rival International. They have 
carried with them the Socialist parties of one or two 
other countries—notably the Italians. And they have 
thrown into the midst of the second International 
an apple of discord, which is already producing 
murmurings and disputes among those who have 
remained loyal to the old organisation. M. Troelstra, 
the Dutch leader, declared on Saturday against 
“the exclusive application of the Parliamentary 
method’; the new programme of the second Inter- 
national must, he said, have a frankly revolutionary 
character if it is to regain the confidence of the workers. 
A Czecho-Slovakian delegate, in the course of a truculent 
speech, expressed the opinion that the International 
had declared too strongly against Bolshevism. Even 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, protagonist as he has always 
been of Parliamentary government, sees that the 
Soviet system is a force to be reckoned with. These 
are the views expressed by the leaders in open conference. 
The attitude of many of the rank and file and of the 
regimental officers, so to speak, in the Socialist parties 
of the various countries is even more significant. 
With a less profound grasp, perhaps, of constitutional 
problems, without any materially deep-rooted prejudice 
against a dictatorship of the proletariat, sore and angry 
at their economic position, confronted by callous, 
feeble, and spiteful governments, and excited by the 
prospect of betterment through direct action, it would 
be strange if the working classes in every nation did 
not include an active and growing Left Wing with strong 
Bolshevik tendencies, as their enemies are pleased to 
consider them. Mr. Henderson, in his Presidential 
speech at Lucerne, put -his finger very emphatically 
on this point. ‘“‘ There are ominous signs,” he said, 
‘“‘of a coming great social upheaval, and the duty of 
the International is to warn the governments of the 
magnitude of the crisis and of its menacing possi- 
bilities.” The governments, if they were less blind 
and selfish and incapable, would hardly need the 
warning; as it is, one expects the words of the 
International to fall on deaf ears among the multitude 
of false counsellors in Paris and Westminster and Rome 
and Washington, not to speak of Warsaw and Prague 
and Bucharest and other storm centres. 


But the point we are discussing here is rather the 
effect of this feeling of discontent and of the method 
and theory on which it focuses—namely, revolutionary 
action and Soviet government—upon the International 
itself. The problem cannot be shelved, nor can it be 
solved by a simple drastic purge; any attempt to 
drive out the “‘ extremists ” could only end in disaster. 
‘** No truck with Bolshevism ”’ is not a possible watch- 
word for the International. On the contrary, the 
International will probably examine very carefully into 
the Soviet system and its applicability in one State 
or another. It might (conceivably) ultimately be 
found that, in a modified form, it is eminently suitable 
for a country such as Russia. It might even be found 
that certain features of it could be introduced with 
advantage into a Parliamentary democracy. In any 
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case, as Mr. MacDonald insisted, ‘“‘ the task of the 
second International is to find a way which will allow 
Russia to emerge from chaos and build up a Socialist 
society.” 

The second difficulty confronting the International 
is less serious, though at the present moment it bulks 
large enough. It is, in one word, the position of the 
Germans. M. Vandervelde definitely charges the 
German Majority Socialists with being the authors 
of the weakness of the International; for it was they 
who destroyed its usual prestige by their actions on 
the outbreak of, and during, the war. That its prestige 
was very gravely damaged is certainly beyond doubt. 
and the majority of people will agree, we imagine, 
with M. Vandervelde in putting the chief, if not the 
entire, blame for this on the Germans. But he is 
not content to register his condemnation; speaking 
for the Belgian and some, at least, of the French 
Socialists, he demands confession of guilt, and asserts 
that the effectiveness of the International will be impos- 
sible until the question of responsibility for the war 
is cleared up. This attitude on the part of the Belgians 
is natural enough, considering all the circumstances 
(among which, it will be remembered, was the 
famous visit of a Socialist deputation from Berlin to 
Brussels to ask the Belgians to accept the German 
domination); it is on altogether a different plane 
from the attitude of our fireaters towards the 
trial of the Kaiser. It is worth noticing, by the 
way, that at the International Trade Union Congress 
at Amsterdam last week the chief antagonism to the 
Germans came from the Americans and British rather 
than from the French and Belgians. Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, indeed, appears to have lost his temper 
very badly with Herr Legien. But Mr. Gompers is 
Mr. Gompers. However, if it be in fact a condition 
precedent to the effective working of the Socialist 
International, the sooner the matter is threshed out 
and settled the better. For the revived International 
has, we believe, despite its weakness and its failures 
in the past, a considerable future before it. It is within 
its power to be, in the words of one of the speakers 
at Lucerne, “a great advisory Committee to the new 
Socialist Governments.” It may presently effect a 
reconciliation between the old democracy and the new. 
It may bring back Russia to the comity of nations. 
It might even restore the idea of the unity of Europe, 
which has been destroyed by the Hohenzollerns, the 
Hapsburgs, and, as later accomplices, those who framed 
the Treaty. But for all these tasks it will need far 
greater strength than it has at present. It is now but 
little more than a paper force—the sum of its constituent 
national parties, interesting only its officials and a 
handful of intellectuals. Neither the capitalist Govern- 
ments nor the mass of the working classes pay very 
much attention to it—and that for the same reason, 
because its authority is small. If its authority is to be 
increased, it can only be through the adoption of a 
clear and a broad policy, which shall appeal to the 
reason and the imagination of the proletariat. The 
average workman, be he British or French or Italian 
or German, has never known or cared much about his 
fellow-workmen in foreign lands. He has not, in fact, 
wanted to know anything, and efforts to make him 
““a good Internationalist’’ by shouting ‘‘ Workers 
of the World, Unite!’ at him have not been a signal 
success. But among the changes which the war has 
brought, there is none bigger than the mental awakening 
of Labour. The common people are using their brains 


to-day as they have never used them before, and the 
International has a chance now that it never had before. 
Will it take it ? 


THE REMEDY FOR TRUSTS 


T would be a mistake to assume, from the casual 
observation of a Law Officer in the House of 
Commons as to the Government, during the 
ensuing autumn, bringing in a Bill to prevent 

trusts, that any such Bill is drafted, or even that the 
War Cabinet has decided on any definite policy on the 
subject. What is more likely is that the Prime Minister 
has exclaimed, more suo, ‘‘ Why was I not told about 
it? We must have a Bill against trusts’’; and that 
the report of Mr. McCurdy’s Committee on Trusts 
and Combinations has been sent to Sir Gordon Hewart 
in order that he may see what cam be done. A “ Bill 
against trusts’ would, however, be just the ‘* wooden 
nutmeg” sort of legislation that a perplexed Cabinet, 
anxious to find a remedy popular and yet not displeasing 
to the Federation of British Industries, may be expected 
to bring forward to prove that the Government is doing 
something to protect the consumer against the 
extortions of profiteering. 

What the nation is faced with is the failure of 
competition to keep down prices to the necessary 
expenses of production. That these expenses have 
increased above those of five years ago is, of course, 
plain; but it is no less plain, from the reports of 
joint stock companies in practically every industry 


‘ 


—as well as, it is currently reported, from the 
Income Tax and Excess Profits Duty returns— 
that profits vary still from large to enormous. 


Whether we consider the shipping industry or the 
woollen manufacture, agriculture or the drapers’ 
shops, banking or brewing, we see on all hands evidence 
of profits, handsomely disguised by devices of 
“* capitalisation,” but plainly swollen beyond any pre-war 
conception of a “ reasonable’ interest on the capital 
actually invested in the enterprise. The old assumption 
that any excess beyond such a reasonable return on 
capital would, automatically and quickly, be ceded to 
the consumer in a reduction of price is palpably no 
longer accurate, even if it ever was. We are in the 
grip of the ‘‘ producers ” of all sorts and grades, from 
the manual working wage-earners who have learned 
how to maintain their Standard of Life, and take every 
opportunity of pushing it upward; through the 
capitalist farmers and manufacturers, who have found 
a way of adding to the necessary expenses of production 
the amount of profit to which they think they are 
entitled; to the transporters and distributers of all 
kinds, who discover, almost to their surprise, “‘ how 
much the traffic will bear.” Why does not competition 
operate, as we fondly believed that it did, to curb 
this universal greed ? 

The first answer is that the consumer is everywhere 
at a disadvantage, we hope only temporarily, because 
of an almost universal world-shortage of commodities, 
aggravated by incessant local scarcities due to the 
dislocation of the machinery of supply and distribution. 
What Gregory King discovered, more than two centuries 
ago, with regard to wheat is true to-day of all the articles 
of common consumption. Where the demand is 
universal, and no acceptable alternative is freely 
available, a shortage of only 5 or 10 per cent. in aggregate 
amount will send up the price by a very much larger 
percentage. If all things are in short supply, the 
potential increase in price is almost without bounds. 
Rather than go without, purchasers will give all they 
have. What has happened to the world is that the 
number and variety of articles for which the popular 
demand is imperious and relatively devoid of elasticity 
(as it is for the national bread-stuff) has greatly 
increased ; whilst the demand for a still larger number 
of commodities, about which the mass of the people 
used to be comparatively indifferent, has approximated 
in imperiousness and lack of elasticity to that for 
bread. If the producers demand higher prices, and 
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if supplies are, in the aggregate, not superabundant 
(a “calamity”’ which can usually be prevented !), 
they can get higher prices from a public of consumers 
who insist on struggling to keep up their consumption 
of everything to which they have been accustomed. 
Chronic shortage becomes a new source of profit. 

Organisation amongst the producers to prevent 
the “cut-throat competition” that used to “ ruin 
trade” is aconvenient, though scarcely an indispensable, 
instrument for this exaction of prices lastingly in excess 
of the necessary expenses of production. It is true 
that each manufacturer, wholesale merchant, carrying 
agency or shopkeeper is always willing to increase his 
share of the business, as against his competitors ; but 
in a time of scarcity his difficulty is apt to be that of 
obtaining even as much trade as before. The 
manufacturer finds he cannot expand his output, 
the shopkeeper that he cannot increase his sales, 
because neither of them can obtain the goods. And 
it is remarkable how quickly they all fall in with a 
tacit convention to maintain or raise prices when they 
find the consumers willing to pay them. But, of course, 
the organisation of combination, in one or other form, 
immensely facilitates the process. During the past 
decade, and especially during the war, as Mr. McCurdy’s 
committee reveals, practically every important industry 
in the country has, at one or other point, come into 
combination, usually for the purpose of “‘ regulating 
output” or “ sharing the trade,” and always with the 
object of deliberately concerting the price to be charged, 
with a view to its maintenance or increase. Those 
who have combined, whether in a “ gentlemen's 
agreement ’’ or in amy more formal association, do 
not obtrude the fact on public notice ; but when it is 
detected they make no apology in avowing it. They 
have come to believe, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
apparently does, that an abnormal growth in aggregate 
profits is positively a good and laudable thing in itself, 
imstead of being (as we think) an unnecessary tax 
on the consuming public. 

It is against this situation that the Government, 
so it is declared, is to take up the weapon of a Bill 
to prevent trusts. But even a scanty reference to 
the experience of other countries will show the futility 
of such a measure—that is to say, if its object is not 
merely to throw dust into the eyes of the electors, 
but actually to prevent the plunder of the public. 
The statute books of the United States are strewn 
with “‘ anti-trust ” legislation, State as well as Federal, 
extending over a whole generation ; and the universal 
judgment of legislators as well as economists is that 
they have utterly failed to prevent the excesses of 
profiteering. The reason is clear. It is not any 

rticular form of joint and concerted action that 
elps the producers to increase prices. Nothing that 
the most ingenious legislation can prescribe is 
indispensable. Three-quarters of a century ago our 
own George Stephenson could foresee that “* wherever 
combination is practicable competition is impossible.’’ 
The business world of the past decade has been 
discovering, at last, that combination is practicable ; 
and the profitableness of eliminating competition in 
ag has not needed a world shortage to become obvious. 

0 Act of Parliament can prevent the Coal Exchange 
from concerting the “‘ public price” of coal, the makers 
of steel-rails from agreeing not to compete in each 
other's territory, the shipping lines from granting 
rebates to their regular customers who ship exclusively 
by them, the bakers of a particular town or district 
from settling the common price of bread. Moreover, 
the price of a reel of sewing cotton (now 7}d. as compared 
with 2}d. pre-war) is not fixed by any trust, any more 
than is that of Somebody’s blue or mustard ; there is 
only one firm making the article, and sometimes 
supplying it to all the retail shops under an express 
agreement that no other make, if such should come 


into the market, perhaps from abroad, shall be sold 
below the prescribed retail price. The whole network 
of retail shops may thus be controlled by a single firm, 
just as every bootmaking factory in the United States 
is controlled by a shoe-machining company. It is 
the very deliberate opinion of those who have 
investigated the subject that the control which the 
producing interests have obtained, at one or other 
stage of the process, very largely owing to the war, 
now accounts for a considerable proportion of the high 
prices that are still being maintained. The public 
has, in fact, to a great extent lost the imperfect substitute 
for honesty in business on which the nineteenth century 
relied, namely, the unfettered and _ all-prevailing 
competition in prices of trade rivals. The consumer 
is now increasingly in the power of the producer, from 
the American meat-packing ring and the Standard 
Oil Company down ‘to the “ multiple shops” that 
so largely monopolise the supply of food and household 
requisites in the little country towns. 

What, then, can be done? Must rationing and the 
fixing of prices by the Ministry of Food continue for 
ever? The answer depends on whether the nation, 
corrupted by 300 years of profit-making, can open its 
eyes to the facts and its mind to a revolutionary 
shifting of the very basis of supply. We have chosen 
to leave the production and distribution of the 
commodities that we need to the uncontrolled action 
of capitalist entrepreneurs, whose motive is, frankly, 
the making of profit. We like their service even less 
when it is becoming deliberately organised and concerted 
than when it was a welter of competitive rivalry. 
Would it not be well to take the business out of the hands 
of the producers altogether, and place it under the 
management and control of the consumers themselves, 
who would have no other motive than the supply of 
what the public required, and no other interest than 
in the lowest possible price ? 

We suggest, in sober truth, that there is no way 
in which, with “ business” at its present stage of 
development, we can obtain amy assurance that prices 
will be kept down to the necessary expenses of production 
than by the taking over of the whole distribution, 
and of the production of one commodity after another 
by the community of consumers. Nor is this a mere 
figment of the imagination. This assumption of business 
by the consumers themselves is actually happening 
in the world at a great and steadily increasing rate. 
Looked at from a secular standpoint, it is, perhaps, 
the most significant feature of contemporary industry. 
In this country alone, in the last ten years, the sales 
of the co-operative societies have risen from 68,000,000 
to 122,000,000 pounds a year; whilst their production 
has grown in thesame time from 16,000,000 to 48,000,000 
pounds a year. But the consumers are organised, 
not only in voluntary co-operative societies, but also 
in municipalities and other forms of local government, 
whose enterprises in gas, water, electricity and tramways 
in this country, and in bakeries and breweries, hotels, 
drug stores, shops and what not in the more advanced 
countries of the Continent of Europe, have, during the 
present century, been advancing by leaps and bounds. 
It is the same growing consciousness of the State as 
an organisation of consumers that gives the meaning 
to the rapidly increasing enterprises of the governments 
of modern times,* from railways and telegraphs to 
coal-mining and electricity generation, from medical 
services’ to schools, from timber supply to housing. 
It has been pointed out that within the last 100 years 
we have shifted, almost unconsciously, the basis of our 
municipal government from an organisation of producers 
to that of an organisation of citizen-consumers.t The 
task of the world during the century to come will be, 





* State and Municipal Enterprise (New Statesman Supplement). 
+t Towards Social Democracy? By Sidney Webb (Allen and Unwin). 
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very largely, the completion of the shifting of the basis 
of production and distribution of commodities, which 
has already begun, from more or less formal combinations 
of producers, with their motive of profit, to associations 
of consumers, in co-operative societies, municipalities 
and states, concerned only with the fulfilment of public 
service. 

The transformation is happening under our eyes ; 
but it takes time, and cannot be suddenly completed. 
Just as the range and extent of business of the 
rr grant societies may be expected again to double 
in the next decade as it has done in the last, so the 
supply services of the local authorities will doubtless 
be more than doubled, whilst the national government 
is taking into its own hands at least the coal supply 
and inland transport. Meanwhile, as Lord Haldane 
warns us, we ought to be training our administrative 
staff. For the moment, it is clear we cannot dispense 
with the very inadequate remedies of the Food Minister’s 
maximum prices and equal rationing of whatever 
continues scarce. The Government ought, in fact, 
immediately to do for civilian clothing and boots what 
it very successfully did for its army requirements, 
namely, become the purchaser and importer of the 
nation’s whole requirements of particular materials, 
rationing these supplies among the manufacturers, 
and imposing maximum prices for the product at the 
factory gate, in the wholesale warehouse, and over 
the counter of the retail shop. Nothing short of this 
will protect the consumer from being, as we say, 
** plundered ”’—that is to say, from being charged a 
higher price than the actual expenses of production 
necessitate. 


THE AGRICULTURAL IMPASSE 
AND A WAY OUT 


ECENT papers contributed to these pages have 
R brought many suggestions that criticism should be 
constructive. There is unfortunately in all protests 
and comments the underlying suggestion that any writer 
in these columns should offer hints to a Labour Party 
bent upon justifying its attack upon rural constituencies 
and at present lacking even what courtesy might, by stretching 
a point or two, describe asa policy Failing this, a contributor 
should boldly avow himself a reactionary, a wolf who has 
introduced himself in sheep’s clothing to the green pastures 
of constructive Socialism. 

The idea that a plain man who has faith in constructive 
Socialism can say to the reactionary on the one hand and the 
revolutionary on the other “ a plague o’ both your houses ” 
seems at once incredible and discreditable. Yet before 
setting out my views of the situation that we find in the 
world of agriculture to-day, I would like to say quite 
definitely that I do not attach any value at all to its purely 
political aspects. As I see things, agriculture will survive 
all the politicians, all the parties and all the panaceas, my 
own included, and when the world has sickened of politics 
and publicity it will still be looking to agriculture, finding 
that bread is more nourishing than wind and the average 
dung cart cleaner than any platform. 

Now there are three classes interested in the soil, the land- 
lord, the farmer and the farm worker. The old type of 
landlord is dying or dead, and England is coming into the 
possession of the profiteer and the land speculator or of the 
farmer himself, who, probably, will be repenting of his 
bargain before he is many years older. The speculator 
does not wish to keep the land, the farmer would like to, 
but has to learn that “ man is one and the Fates are three.” 
For the profiteer one has neither sympathy nor concern. 
The farm labourer is not able to farm the land. He cannot. 
He can plough and sow, hoe and reap, ditch and drain, stack 
and thatch, but with few exceptions he must be told what 





to do and when to do it. How could anybody but the 
incurable optimist or professional politician expect initiative 
from him after generations of bad treatment, insufficient 
pay and complete neglect ? He has been the prey of every 
political party in turn, from the Tory who has bribed him 
openly with beer and tobacco to the Labour man who has 
fed him on the promise that he shall inherit the earth. Now 
our Labour candidates suggest that he should own the land 
he cannot handle while forgetting to tell him that they rely 
for food upon our Dominions Overseas, upon the United 
States, the Argentine, India, and the Crimea. Really, there 
is no far cry from this kind of deception to the preaching of 
the rogues who acted as political agents for the other form of 
reaction and bribed men with creature comforts and Primrose 
League festivities to vote blue. Agriculture is too clean a 
pursuit for any man to welcome the unclean touch of the 
politician, whatever his colour. He may be a red, a blue 
or a yellow man, he is seldom or never a white one. 

The question one has to ask is whether agriculture can 
be put on a sound footing without pandering to any class 
and with an eye for national rather than party interests. 
I think it can, but there is much to be done to prepare the 
way. In the first place, we want a Board of Agriculture 
worthy the name. At present we have a Board that appears 
to possess an extraordinarily high percentage of incom- 
petents, so high that big intellects like Sir Daniel Hall and 
Mr. T. H. Middleton cannot leaven the lump. (I refer to 
the administrative end; for the large body of scientific 
workers in the official service of Agriculture one has the 
fullest respect.) We need at the head of the Board a 
vigorous man with a strong personality, one who under- 
stands the needs of agriculture and is prepared to fight 
for them—as I write Lord Ernle is still President... . 
(Psalms vi. 8, last four words). Given the changes that 
will provide a Board with a soul above leaflets and orders 
to farmers. we need a Government Experimental Farm in 
every county. It must be equipped with a modern house 
and model cottages, with the latest and most approved 
machinery, with pedigree stock, with tested seeds, with 
everything of the best, and it must have a large holding 
of the average soil of the district. Every farmer must be 
able to travel to it free of charge and see what the latest 
machinery and methods yield, what they cost and how the 
figures are arrived at. In this way, after a year or two, we 
shall know what farming costs are in each county, what 
labour earns and how far rent, tithe and tax affect the different 
areas. Given this knowledge the Government will have 
material for the foundation of a system of fair wages and 
reasonable prices throughout the English counties of which 
no two are alike. 

There is no other reliable fashion of discovering the price 
of farming, and the figures will naturally be subject to 
modification from time to time because the farmer must 
buy so much from abroad. The County Farm should do 
all its buying and selling co-operatively so as to convince 
the old-fashioned onlookers of the benefits derived from co- 
operation. Only in this way can the middleman-octopus 
be destroyed and the dealer dispensed with. The corn 
dealer and the cattle dealer between them help to bleed 
farming white. 

Let us suppose that the costs of farming have been 
ascertained, the middlemen eliminated, the most practical 
machinery and methods brought into use, it should be 
possible to find the prices of corn, pulse and roots at which 
the farm hand can receive what is decided by Government to 
be a proper wage, the farmer an adequate return for labour, 
skill, risks and outlay, and the landlord a reasonable rent. 
These figures being found, the Government should establish 
them as a minimum, subject to revision every three years. 
Whatever is made over and above the figure should be 
taxed by Government to provide for lean years and for 
land that is barely worth the farming, and the balance 
divided pro rata between labourer, farmer and landlord 
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in such proportion as the general sense of the community, 
expressed through Parliament, may deem just and requisite. 
If the landlord be abolished and the State takes his place, 
the principle would still hold good. 

I believe that, in these circumstances I have outlined, the 
prevailing tendency would be for every man to do his best. 
The farmer would want to increase the normal yield, the 
landlord would be glad to help with improvements, the 
farm worker would know that every extra quarter of corn 
meant something more in his pocket. The tendency of 
politicians to use agriculture as certain ill-educated men 
were denounced by Erasmus for using the classics, would 
disappear, the ranter’s occupation would be gone. We 
should no longer be told that the farmer must employ so 
many men to the acre without reference to the question 
whether he is farming on sand and gravel, on chalk or on 
clay, whether he is growing corn or raising sheep. Above 
all, agriculturists would know where they stand, they 
would be free to carry on their work without having to 
deal with external conditions as unstable as the weather 
itself. 

I do not wish to put these ideas forward as a safe cure for 
all the ills of agriculture, but I have a certain hope that they 
would be really helpful in practice because I can find no 
extremist in any political camp who is prepared to agree 
with them. There is nothing heroic here, nothing sensa- 
tional, only an honest endeavour to find out by actual 
experiment what the burdens are and to distribute them 
evenly. I attach particular importance to the two principles 
underlying the idea, the first being to recognise that the 
variety of soil in England makes a county station the only 
safe medium for the discovery of county costs; the second 
being the recognition that Englishmen who were brothers 
throughout the years of war may yet be brothers in the 
years of peace, and that there is no aspect of the properly 
regulated activities of landlord, farmer and farm worker 
that need make for antagonism. Finally, I would like to 
hint to the ladies and gentlemen who from village pump or 
country town hall speak so loudly about matters they do 
not understand, that all their eloquence will not turn the 
farm worker into a farmer. Long years of training are 
needed to that end. I know that they love the sound of 
their own voices too well to relapse into silence, but I can 
assure these eloquent ones that urban views of rural pro- 
blems are seldom worth the breath used in expounding them. 

The real objection to proposals outlined here will come 
from the townsman. He will want to know why agriculture 
should be guaranteed a minimum return by the State while 
the factory must stand or fall unaided. Inasmuch as 
England is ruled by the factories and not by the farms, it 
may happen that farming will’ be refused the support it 
needs. Ominous indeed it is to find that of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture only eight are agriculturists, 
none are owners of agricultural land. It must be pointed 
out that farming is not only a key industry, but that the 
war has shown beyond doubt how dangerous our food position 
is to-day. The aeroplanes and submarines of the future 
may well drive the merchant fleet from the seas and leave 
us to depend upon our own endeavours for our food. Apart 
from food problems, you cannot raise Class A men in the 
towns, and England has Class C men and to spare. Lastly, 
while our natural resources enable our factories to compete 
with the foreign ones, we cannot compete in corn growing 
with Russia, America, Canada or Australia. We cannot 
repopulate England and the Overseas Dominions without 
the aid of a flourishing and fruitful countryside. On these 
grounds it may be suggested that agriculture stands in a 
very special position, needs State assistance, and if all 
concerned with it are to receive fair treatment, cannot 
thrive without the benevolent interest of the Government. 

8. L. B. 


A DEFENCE OF PARLIAMENT 


ETIRED generals are said to believe that Parliament 
is not what it used to be. Probably (to adapt an 
old joke) it never was. Parliament, to say the 

truth, has always been looked on with disrespect both by 
the extreme reactionaries and the extreme revolutionaries. 


It is only a number of quite moderate persons, with souls as 
shiny and inoffensive as hard-boiled eggs, who have ever 
been in the habit of referring to it as ‘‘ the palladium of 
national liberties.” Crusty old gentlemen, when they extol 
the dignity of Parliament, are invariably thinking of the 
Parliament of a former generation. They look back on the 
Parliaments of Pitt or of Palmerston with veneration 
because they think that Parliament was then a highly 
exclusive club of well-behaved gentlemen, which has since 
been ruined by the incursion of Nationalists and Labour 
men and by the payment of members. They forget the 
frequency of drunkenness, ill-temper, and vulgar behaviour 
in the old-time Parliament. ‘‘I cannot see the Speaker, * 
Hal, can you?” says Pitt in the famous squib. ‘‘ Not see 
the Speaker, Billy ? I see two,” replies Henry Dundas, his 
fellow-Minister. One of the best-known anecdotes of the 
House of Commons, again, is that which tells how, during the 
debate on the peace with France in 1783, Pitt was so drunk 
that he had to retire and be sick behind the Speaker’s chair 
while Fox was speaking against him. History records that 
even during the contortions of sickness he kept an ear open 
for Fox’s arguments and afterwards returned to his place 
and made an able speech in reply. Nor were scenes as 
disgraceful unknown in the nineteenth century. Sir George 
Rose, a county gentleman, one evening in a state of exhilar- 
ation called on the Speaker for a comic song. When he 
was asked to apologise, he said he would apologise to no man, 
not even to King George, and certainly not to the little chap 
in the big wig. Mr. Michael MacDonagh, who relates these 
and many other famous anecdotes in his book on Parliament, 
reminds us that the House of Lords was not free from similar 
scenes. When Lord Brougham, as Lord Chancellor, was 
making a speech in defence of the Reform Bill of 1832 from 
the Woolsack, he had five tumblers of mulled port, laced with 
brandy, brought to him at intervals. As the last glass was 
brought, a Tory peer exclaimed: ‘‘ There is another half- 
hour good for us, and be damned to him!” ‘“ When,” 
continues Mr. MacDonagh, ‘“‘ the Lord Chancellor came to his 
final sentence, ‘I warn you. I implore yoy—yea, on my 
bended knees I supplicate you, reject not this Bill,’ he 
knelt on the Woolsack, whence he slipped to the floor, and 
his friends, rushing up to congratulate him, helped him to his 
feet again.” No, there is no use in pretending that the 
Parliaments of the past were incapable of degraded scenes. 
Members even continued to suck oranges in the House of 
Commons until the middle of the nineteenth century. No 
Nationalist or Labour Member has ever committed such an 
outrage as this. 

Sentimentalism over the Parliaments of the past, however, 
at the expense of the Parliament of the present, 
would be merely a thing to smile at if it had not in recent 
years helped to add to the volume of feeling in favour of 
** direct action.”” Before the war, there were two bodies of 
opinion in favour of “direct action.” There were the 
Syndicalists, who did not believe in the sanctity of any 
Parliament, and there were the followers of Mr. Bonar Law, 
who believed only in the sanctity of the Parliaments of the 
past. Mr. Bonar Law, by going over to Belfast, brought 
Jack Cade back into politics. He raised “ direct action ” 
to heights of success that it had not known since the days 
of the Land League. His contempt for Parliament has, 
from an opposite point of view, been endorsed by the more 
revolutionary elements in contemporary politics. When 
Parliament is despised by men of Cabinet Minister rank, it 
is not likely to be reverenced by anarchists. And, indeed, 
by a curious irony of fate, the Front Benchers, who despised 
Parliament when they were out of power, have continued to 
treat it with something like contempt when in control of it. 
Parliament is now an organ of the Cabinet, instead of the 
Cabinet’s being, as it ought to be, an organ of Parliament. 
We are governed by a cabal, not by a committee of the 
nation. Parliament fortunately shows some signs of 
reasserting itself. But, with a notorious “ direct actionist”’ 
sitting on the Woolsack, the atmosphere is not exactly 
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favourable to constitutionalism in politics. The great need 
of the moment in politics is a revival of respect for Parlia- 
ment, and to this end it behoves not only Cabinet Ministers, 
but members of all parties to make respect of Parliament 
possible once more to an intelligent man. At present, even 
those who respect Parliament as an institution find it 
difficult to respect as a thing in being. This seems to us 
to be a disastrous and ominous state of affairs. It can only 
give pleasure to those who believe that the world is to be 
saved, not by orderly and rational means, but by a series of 
violent catastrophes. 

Human society never took a more important step forward 
than when it discovered in the art of conference a good 
working substitute for the art of fighting. In primitive 
days, when a man found another standing in his way, his 
instinct was to assassinate him, if possible, and, if necessary, 
to fight him. He ultimately found, however, that even 
fighting could not be depended on as a means of annihilating 
his enemy. Many fights exhausted both sides long before a 
decision could be reached, so that the parties had to meet in 
conference and come to terms. It slowly dawned on human 
beings that in civil affairs fighting was an unnecessary prelimi- 
nary to a conference. A conference before the battle gave 
hopes of being, on the whole, as satisfactory as a conference 
after the battle. There was always a potential battle in the 
background, but men took it for granted, like a theoretic 
battle fought on a map, and decided it by counting the heads 
and the other resources on both sides. They conferred on 
the understanding that the strength of each side was known 
and that there was no need to put it to the test of bloodshed. 
It was a long time, however, before men found it easy to fall 
in with this extremely convenient arrangement. Many 
men have a native passion, not for compromise, but for 
supreme power. Kings, barons, and ‘‘ commoners ”’ have 
all aimed at it in theirtime; and to-day we have what is 
called the “ class-conscious minority of the proletariat ” 
aiming at it. In a world that has witnessed the excesses of 
would-be supreme kings in the seventeenth century, of 
would-be supreme landlords in the eighteenth century, and 
of would-be supreme manufacturers in the nineteenth 
century, it is impossible to be surprised at the rise of a 
would-be supreme proletariat in the twentieth century. In 
so far as the proletariat is infected by this disturbing passion, 
however, it is merely a new incarnation of the Czsars that 
have gone before it. It is deliberately choosing the ancient 
settlement by violence rather than the more civilised settle- 
ment by conference. It is declaring war on reason and 
deifying triumph. It is rushing back to the romantic 
passions of the Wars of the Roses and of the Civil War. 

If we believed that Utopia could be suddenly and perman- 
ently established by catastrophes of this kind, we do not see 
how we could reasonably object to them. But we do not 
believe in the immediate perfectibility of man as the result 
of any political victory whatever. We believe that even 
the most successful revolution would speedily have to revert 
to the machinery of conference, and that this machinery of 
conference would have to take account of the will not only 
of the class-conscious minority (whether rich or poor) but of 
every body of citizens which is educated enough to be 
organised. There already exists a Parliament which can 
easily be made use of for the purpose of thus expressing the 
general will. The English worker has only to say the word 
at a general election, and he can nationalise the mines, have 
universities built to accommodate the entire youth of the 
country, and, if he wished to do it, even set up a Guild 
Socialist Republic. Perhaps he could not go quite so far 
as the last step without producing the “‘ diréct action ” of a 
counter-revolution. But without producing this result he 
could certainly go a long way towards transforming the face 
of England. Yet some men who call themselves democrats 
appear to have given up the hope of ever persuading the 
worker to make what they would call proper use of his vote. 
They call on him to grasp at Utopia, not with a vote, but 
with a revolt. They believe that in the heat of a general 





election he is likely to show himself a fool, but that in the 
heat of a general revolution he will show himself a sage and a 
statesman. Alas, both at general elections and in revolu- 
tions, human beings have almost universally shown them- 
selves to be largely fools. We see in history no reason to 
believe that they are less likely to be tricked in a revolution 
than at an election. 

Parliament, indeed, can never hope to be a congress of the 
nation’s best wisdom. Neither can even the most idealistic 
revolutionary committee. Each has ultimately to carry 
along with it the will of the average man, and it is bound 
to be hampered by the average man’s shortcomings in the 
matter of intelligence, education, steadiness of purpose, and 
public spirit. In democratic countries, that statesman best 
serves his people who ennobles Parliament by ennobling the 
purposes of the average man. This he can do by infecting 
him with the example of public spirit, by holding up before 
his eyes the brazen serpent of justice, and by associating 
with him in the task of raising the coming generation to a 
level of educated intelligence that will enable it to discover 
the secret of a finer civilisation. If Parliament is merely to 
reflect this or that politician’s love of power, the average 
man will turn from it as an instrument of trickery when it 
ought to attract him as an instrument of human progress. 
If it cannot respond sensitively, indeed, both to his needs 
and his sense of justice, he will come to regard it impatiently 
as a mere obstruction invented by babblers. We are not 
among those who deride discussion as a means of arriving at 
a solution of the problems of the hour. We know of no 
other means by which one mind can co-operate freely with 
another in the study of such problems. We are firmly 
convinced that the babbling Parliament of England was a 
more efficient and speedy instrument for furthering the 
welfare of society than the silent bureaucracies of Tsarist 
Russia. At the same time, Parliament must become the 
mouthpiece of the nation instead of the mouthpiece of an 
accidentally victorious Cabinet if the average citizen is to 
turn to it with either hope or trust. It should be the organ 
of the nation’s free speech. In this way only can it arrive 
at a working solution of the nation’s problems. If it takes 
advantage of a temporary triumph at the polls to convert 
itself into a gag or an impediment, men will have none of it. 
Parliament can only be defended as an immense convenience. 
It is not in itself sacrosanct. Men would be fools to throw 
away hastily the most convenient political instrument ever 
devised. But if even the most perfect instrument is misused 
and blunted and otherwise tnjured, there comes a time when 
it will be thrown on the scrap-heap. It is time for consti- 
tutionalists to take thought. 


THE WAY OF THE SERPENT 


ERY few animals at the Zoo showed any fear 
of snakes suddenly brought into their presence, 
and we doubt if Man has any instinctive dread 
either. Among the exceptions at the Zoo were 

various monkeys, and it is conceivable that long ago 
it may have been of survival value in that race to have 
an ingrained constitutional antipathy, which some 
would call racial memory, to the deadly tree-snakes, 
which wind their way from branch to branch in the 
tropical forest. During Man’s arboreal apprentice- 
ship such an inborn prejudice might likewise have been 
of value, but there is little evidence of its reality, and, 
apart from special cases of extraordinary attraction 
and repulsion, the dislike that the majority of men have 
for snakes is sufficiently accounted for by wise tradition 
on the one hand, and careless mis-education on the 
other. It has a shrewder basis than the widespread 
antipathy that women have for mice, for the grip that 
the snake has taken of human imagination is readily 
intelligible in terms of its practical fearsomeness, its 
eerie movements, its elusiveness, and its uncanny ways 
in general. A puncture from these slender fangs and 
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the strong man passes ; the python breaks the mammal’s 
bones in its coils, and swallows a creature much stouter 
than itself; a brown snake appears out of the brown 
soil—it is the earth’s living essence; it sloughs the 
outermost layer of its skin, bearing an imprint of all 
the scales which are imbedded beneath it, and appears 
all fresh and glistening—it has the secret of eternal 
youth; its movements are very perplexing; can we 
wonder that legitimate inferences and natural non 
sequiturs have given serpents a unique place in Man’s 
imaginings? A snake coils around the tree of Igdrasil ; 
a snake forms the couch of Vishnu; a snake is the 
crest of the crown of one of the Egyptian gods; a 
snake climbs up the staff of sculapius; has any 
other creature insinuated itself so intricately into human 
life? As Ruskin said, the snake is a divine hiero- 
glyph of the demoniac power of the earth, and it com- 
mands our admiration if we cannot bring ourselves 
to give it respect. In Britain, there is no excuse for 
holidayers being proud of killing an adder, which is 
quite worthy of the little it asks of a place in the sun ; 
and to batter to death the gentle and innocent grass 
snake is as silly as jumping on a cauliflower. 

The chief zoological interest of snakes is in the adapta- 
tions which every corner of the body illustrates. More 
strikingly than many animals, though not more really 
than any other, the snake is a bundle of adaptations. 
But this suggests far too wide a theme; we wish to 
consider only “the way of.the serpent upon a rock,” 
which the ancient sage confessed to be too wonderful 
for him. We admit that it is too wonderful for us also, 
but it is a problem worth nibbling at, and it must be 
granted that the movement of a snake to one who 
knows the architecture of the body is not so hopelessly 
wonderful as it is to the unsophisticated observer, who 
sees a limbless cylindrical creature moving with a 
mysterious celerity which his own does not for the 
moment surpass as much as he wishes. First of all 
we must consider the shape of the body, which is so 
well suited for sneaking through holes, for gliding 
among the thick herbage, and in some cases for burrow- 
ing in the ground. The sea-snakes have a laterally 
compressed tail. It is interesting to recall the limbless 
forms among amphibians and among lizards for, in 
their likeness to snakes, they illustrate what is techni- 
cally called convergence, a resemblance between unrelated 
animals which have become similarly adapted to similar 
conditions of life. Internally, these worm-like amphi- 
bians and lizards are very different from snakes, but 
the external resemblance is often very close. It is a 
common and not altogether easy exercise for a young 
student of zoology to have to distinguish between a 


. burrowing Cecilian (which is a limbless amphibian), a 


burrowing amphisbenid (which is a limbless lizard), and 
a thorough-going burrowing snake such as Typhlops. 
The big ventral scales which usually mark off a snake 
at a glance are replaced by uniform small scales in the 
burrowers ; and the Cecilians, though belonging to a 
naked class, have often small scales imbedded in their 
skins. The snake’s elongation of body must be of very 
ancient standing, for there is no trace of a breastbone 
such as is found in a glow-worm (a limbless lizard), 
and it is only in rare cases that there is any vestige of a 
hip-girdle and a hind-limb. He must be rather dull 
whose imagination is not stirred by observing the claw- 
like spurs of a big python—the dwindling vestiges of 
a pair of hind-limbs which the unknown ancestors of 
snakes must have possessed. We must not linger over 
the snake’s shape, but it is instructive to notice that it 
affects the lie of internal organs. Thus there is not 
room for two lungs, and the left one is much the smaller ; 
the liver is an elongated organ; the kidneys are in a 
line with one another, not opposite as usual. The 
effects of the elongation of the snake’s body are far- 
reaching, but it should be noted that it concerns the 
trunkand not the tail, the latter being usually quite short. 


If snakes evolved from a stock common to them and 
to lizards, as seems highly probable, one of the notable 
steps was the loss of limbs, and it is interesting to 
remember that while the vast majority of lizards have 
two pairs well-developed, there are a few with only 
fore limbs, a few with only hind limbs, and a few with 
none at all. What more can the sceptic desire? But 
the loss of limbs demands some other instruments of 
locomotion, and everyone knows that the snake has 
found these in its elongated ribs which are attached, 
by ligament, to the large scales crossing the ventral 
surface of the body. There are sometimes nearly three 
hundred vertebrae, and all of these, except the first 
and those of the short tail, bear ribs. These ribs are 
worked by many muscles and move like ours, head- 
wards and tailwards, and when the edges of the strong 
transverse scales grip the roughnesses of the ground 
the movement of the associated ribs pushes the body 
forward. Ruskin was not far from the mark when 
he wrote: “ The snake literally rows on the earth with 
every scale for an oar; it bites the dust with the ridges 
of its body,” for two factors co-operate—the contraction 
of skin musculature which raises the scales so that 
their strong posterior margin catches on the ground, 
and the pull of the ribs which brings the scales into 
place again, and in so doing pushes the long body 
forward. It is a beautiful sight, the correlated action 
of these hundred oars at different parts of the body 
“all with the same calm will and equal way ’’—‘a 
wave, but without wind! a current, but with no fall,” 
“one soundless, causeless march of sequent rings, and 
spectral procession of spotted dust, with dissolution 
in its fangs, dislocation in its coils.” “Startle it,” 
Ruskin continues, “‘ the winding stream will become a 
twisted arrow—the wave of poisoned life will lash 
through the grass like a cast lance.”’ In the ordinary 
gliding there is a suggestion of the wave-like appearance 
one sees in a big millipede, which is probably due to 
the limbs being moved in sets. Dr. Charles Owen, in 
his quaint Essay towards a Natural History of Serpents, 
reckons both millipedes and centipedes as “serpents,” 
and says: “In these multipedes the mechanism of the 
body is very curious; in their going, it is observable 
that on each side of their bodies every leg has its motion 
one regularly after another, so that their legs, being 
numerous, form a kind of undulation, and thereby 
communicate to the body a swifter progression than 
one could imagine where so many short feet are to take 
so many short steps, that follow one another rolling on 
like the waves of the sea.”” Many years ago, Sir Ray 
Lankester found it very difficult to analyse the order 
of the centipede’s going, and came to the conclusion 
that if the animal had to study the question itself, 
it would not get on at all. He quoted the verses: 

A Centipede was happy quite 

Until a toad in fun 
Said, “‘ Pray, which leg moves after which?” 
This raised her doubts to such a pitch, 

She fell exhausted in the ditch, 

Not knowing how to run. 


But although the movements of multipedes are 
not easy to follow, they are not so puzzling as those of 
*‘ nullipedes,” as snakes may be called. For in centi- 
pedes and millipedes the jointed legs are in a very direct 
way oars that press against the ground and lever the 
animal forwards, whereas in snakes, as we have seen, 
there are no projecting appendages and the leverage is 
more complicated, ribs and scales working together 
with seavlenedl movements. 

Of the ordinary gliding movement Sir Richard Owen 


‘said: “If the observer have the nerve to lay his hand 


flat in the reptile’s course, he will feel, as the body 
glides over the palm, the surface pressed, as it were, 
by the edges of a close-set series of paper-knives, succes- 
sively falling flat after each application.” But there is 
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a second swifter mode of locomotion by successively 
bending and almost with a jerk straightening portions 
of the body. The vertebre have great mobility, 
sideways, but almost no dorso-ventral freedom, and in 
the quick lateral wriggling, it is probably advantageous 
that- they should have deep ball-and-socket joints and 
two pairs of articulating processes instead of the single 
pair usual in other animals. Moreover, there is a 
wedge-like process on the anterior surface of each 
vertebra which fits into a corresponding depression 
on the posterior surface of the one in front. These 
structural specialisations are surely adaptive to obvi- 
atin x the risk ofdislocationinthe very rapid movements, 
which reach a climax when the snake strikes or springs. 
Well might Sir Richard Owen allow himself some 
enthusiasm : “‘ It is true that the serpent has no limbs, 
yet it can outclimb the monkey, outswim the fish, 
outleap the jerb:.a, and, suddenly loosing the close 
coils of its crouching spiral, it can spring into the air 
and seize the bird upon the wing: all these creatures 
have been observed to fall its prey. The serpent has 
neither hands nor talons, yet it can outwrestle the 
athlete, and crush the tiger in the embrace of its ponder- 
ous overlapping folds.”” Outclimb the monkey, out- 
swim the fish, outleap the jerboa, outwrestle the athlete, 
and crush the tiger—surely, a miracle of mobile strength! 
There is nothing left, says another enthusiast no doubt 
with ophidiophilia, save cross a horse-hair rope, get 
off a sheet of perfect ice, and swallow a porcupine. 
We cannot leave “the way of the serpent upon a 
rock ’”’ without noting that its consummate movements 
without limbs illustrate one of the main methods of 
organic evolution—making apparent new things out 
of very old things. The elephant’s trunk is a very 
long nose; the spider’s spinnerets are transformed 
abdominal limbs, and so probably is the stingof a bee ; 
the delicate chain of three links—hammer, anvil, and 
stirrup—which transmits vibrations from the drum 
of our ear to the essential organ of hearing which is 
deeply imbedded in bone was once part of the common- 
place framework of the jaws. So the snake’s locomotor 
apparatus, by which a nullipede becomes a multipede, 
what is it but a transformation of old-fashioned ribs ? 


J. Artnuur THomson. 





OBSERVATIONS 


KILLED astrologers predict a tedious rather than a 
quick death for this Parliament. All, however, 
are now disposed to agree that its end is a question 

not of years, but of months. One infallible symptom is 
its fertility in the production of new party offshoots, such, 
for instance, as the short-lived Centre group, whose epitaph 
appeared a few days ago in the quite undeceptive form of a 
prospectus of its aims, evidently written by a babe in such 
matters. If not directly inspired by the Prime Minister 
those gropings towards a reconstituted system are nearly 
all designed in his supposed interests, or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say in the interests of those who, in 
seeking toescape from the Coalition before its fall, would like 
to take with them what they believe to be its only asset 
—the Prime Minister himself. 
* * * 


Whether it is a sound instinct that separates Mr. Lloyd 
George from the unpopularity of his Government remains 
to be seen. But how, one wonders, is the test to be applied ? 
Like Mr. George’s would-be confederates, I can think of 
only one way; the separation must be physical as well as 
spiritual. Either he must form a new and wholly demo- 
cratic Government, which is probably what is in his own 
mind, or he must hand over the present combination to 
its natural leaders—Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Eric Geddes and 
Sir Edward Carson—and purchase his freedom, either in 
Opposition or on a Ministerial back bench. As a steady 
plagiarist of Mr. Chamberlain’s career (albeit with improve- 
ments of his own), Mr. George might be tempted to adopt 


the latter alternative, going out into the wilderness a few 
months hence, as Mr. Chamberlain did in 1903, and in the 
same spirit of unabated friendliness to his ex-colleagues, 
but improving on his too quixotic model! by quickly develop- 
ing a critical and eventually a hostile attitude towards the 
Government, so that when the time should come for forcing 
a dissolution, he might find himself reinstated in the public 
mind as assailant-in-chief of what even now is_ believed 
to be the most unpopular Ministry in history. It sounds 
a little romantic, but this, or something like it, is undoubtedly 
the line of strategy foreshadowed in the entourage’s vague 


reorientation schemes. 
* tk * 


Recent incidents rather support the theory that the 
Unionists may yet be left to carry on a Unionist Government 
by themselves. For instance, there is the remarkable 
announcement made by Mr. Bonar Law a day or two ago, 
and cheerfully accepted by three-fourths of the House, 
that the Prime Minister intends to be as constant an 
absentee from his place in Parliament under peace condi- 
tions as he was during the war. To some extent, this 
arrangement gets over the difficulty of finding a peace-time 
job for Mr. Law himself, and on that account may not be 
unwelcome to his friends. Much more notable, however, 
is the position it assigns to the head of the Government. 
It provides him with a perpetual alibi (certain to be used 
when occasion demands), accustoms the public, as well as 
M.P.s in general, to associate the luckless Mr. Law with 
the daily blunders of the Government of which he happens 
to be the most familiar figurehead, and finally deadens the 
sense of Ministerial responsibility all round—{1) on the 
Prime Minister’s part, since he is seldom within earshot 
of criticism and, besides, finds it convenient to remain 
uninformed ; (2) on Mr. Law’s part, since he half resents 
the trick and shows it by his occasional deliberate indis- 
cretions ; and (3) on the part of other Ministers, inasmuch 
as they never know from hour to hour what may be the 
latest of their veiled chief's so-called reorientations. Just 
now, I believe, a swoop is in contemplation on the inflated 
expenditure of the Air Force, though it is characteristic 
that so far the only premonitions of the impending stroke 
have come from outside. 

* * * 


Presumably, the artificial state of affairs thus indicated 
is to last till Mr. Lloyd George decides to resume his Radi- 
calism. Then he may emerge, either, as I have suggested, 
to complete his severance from the Government by actually 
leaving it, or to form a new and doubtless composite yet 
attractively democratic Ministry with a view to a fresh 
election. Obviously, it is in this direction that the more 
alert of his Unionist supporters hope to see his thoughts 
travel. Neither he nor they can have any faith in the 
chances of an election (were he the greatest wizard who 
ever lived) in which he might be driven to confront the 
country as head of the present Ministry. Consequently, 
reconstruction must in any event precede dissolution, and , 
the broader and more democratic the new Ministry the 
likelier and earlier the electoral plunge. 


* * ok 


Without expressing any opinion as to the value of Lord 
French’s war services, I may be permitted to suggest that 
but for the pen-and-ink version of 1914, the grant of £50,000 
voted to the author of that work this week would have 
provoked much sharper criticism than it has actually 
received. In other words, I believe that many members 
of the House of Commons, rather than risk the suspicion 
that they were taking sides in the controversy associated 
with Lord French’s book, have been indulgent enough to 
close their eyes to an aspect of the grant which in ordinary 
circumstances would have received their most jealous 
scrutiny. After all, Lord French is Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, which is to-day, as it has always been, a great 
political post. That being so, the question forces itself— 
Is there any parallel for a proposal on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the day for a special pecuniary reward to one of 
its own members? Other eminent soldiers have received 
honours and gifts in recognition of military services and 
have afterwards served in Governments—the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Kitchener are cases in point—but I 
cannot recall an instance to set beside this of Lord French, 
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of a soldier accepting office and remaining in it, even when 
it must involve his taking a share in the responsibility for 
proposing a grant to himself. 

* * * 


What this easy-going style of doubling incompatible 
parts is apt to lead to may be gathered from Mr. Bonar 
Law’s casual admission—startling even from him—that 
while the grants were still under consideration, he had not 
only listened to a suggestion from some unnamed quarter 
that the Prime Minister should be included in the list of 
beneficiaries, but had gone the length of mentioning the 
suggestion—*‘ simply mentioning it ’’—tothe Prime Minister 
himself. Simply indeed. Possibly to Mr. Law’s surprise, 
the hint on being repeated to the Prime Minister seems to 
have been vetoed with some energy. Yet one can conceive 
how the problem might present itself to a matter-of-fact 
mind. Already it had been decided to propose a grant to 
one Minister. Why then not to another, or, indeed, to 
all the others? From this germ may actually have sprung 
this week’s full-blown Ministers’ Higher Salaries Bill, now 
held in suspense over the recess, as if to perform the quite 
superfluous function of scaring off votes at the by-elections. 

* ** * 


I observe some doubt is thrown on what is called the 
terrifying suggestion that the end of the war in a legal 
sense may be held to date not from the ratification of the 
Peace Treaty with Germany alone, but from that of some 
yet unsettled treaty with one or other of the minor enemy 
countries—possibly Bulgaria, possibly Turkey. Terrifying 
or not, this is the official view, or was so till quite recently, 
when it was publicly announced pretty much as I have 
stated it. What this interpretation means is that the 
period of grace during which all sorts of war measures may 
remain in force after the ‘end of the war” may be pro- 
longed out of all reckoning by a manceuvre well within 
the resources of diplomacy. 

JADE. 


Correspondence 
GREECE AND BULGARIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMAN. 


Str,—Those who argue that Greece should cede Kavalla to 
Bulgaria because Bulgaria ‘* must have an outlet on the Aigean ”’ 
and because Bulgaria will never be happy without it, etc., forget 
the exact analogy that exists between the position and attitude 
of Bulgaria with regard to Greece and the position and attitude 
of Germany with regard to England. If it be true that Greece, 
“for the sake of a stable settlement,” must give Kavalla to 
Bulgaria, let England, for the sake of that nice friendly feeling, 
arrange for the cession of Antwerp to Germany, who will not, 
it has been argued, be happy until she has an outlet on the English 
Channel. 

Isn’t it the solution of this dilemma that if only a commercial 
outlet is honestly required, no territorial cession is necessary 
in either case? Just as German commerce, before the war, 
made free use of Antwerp, so Bulgaria has been promised and 
will enjoy exactly the same commercial facilities at Kavalla as 
every other nation, including the Greeks.—I am, etc., 

JOHN MAVROGORDATO. 


P.S.—The analogy I have suggested may be pursued with 
illuminating results. For instance, Germany has been deprived 
of all her colonies on the ground that some Germans ill-treated 
the natives in German East Africa. But those who urge that 
Bulgaria will never be happy without Macedonia take no account 
of the incredible and organised barbarism with which the Bul- 
garians treated the natives of Macedonia during their occupation, 
the details of which, with the evidence, are fully set forth in a 
Report of the Inter-Allied Commission just published. 

Linnell Close, N.W. 4. 

August 3rd. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF THE BALKANS 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMan. 

Str,—I apologise for again trespassing on your valuable space, 
but I must make certain observations to your Editorial Note 
accompanying my letter published in your issue of last week. 

I am glad to see that you recognise “ Greece’s ethnological 





claims, as against Bulgaria, to the greater part of Thrace,’ 
which means that if Bulgaria is accorded “ a certain area, abutting 
on the Aigean Sea,” the “ chess-board system,” on which you 
comment in your article of July 26th, will have to be applied to 
part of future Greek territory. 

As concerns this “ certain area, . . . approximately the area 
which Bulgaria held before the war and in which, according even 
to Greek statistics, the Bulgarian population outnumbers the 
Greek,” I presume you refer to the statistics appended to Mr. 
Venizelos’s Memorandum on Greek claims, submitted to the 
Peace Conference. These statistics give the following three 
isolated cases of Bulgarian predominancy in three Kazas of the 
Sandjaks of Dedeagatch and Gumuldjina :— 

1. Kaza of Dedeagatch, Sandjak of Dedeagatch: 7,371 
Greeks, as against 10,670 Turks and 11,358 Bulgarians. 

2. Kaza of Gumuldjina, Sandjak of Gumuldjina: 9,160 
Greeks, 50,000 Turks, 10,550 Bulgarians. 

8. Kaza of Achi-Tchelembi, Sandjak of Gumuldjina: 2,310 
Greeks, 20,000 Turks, 12,875 Bulgarians. 

The total population of the two Sandjaks in question is divided 
into 231,400 Turks, 50,596 Greeks, 42,358 Bulgarians, and 2,910 
Armenians, Jews, etc. 

As you see, although the Greeks in these two Sandjaks are in 
a certain majority, the bulk of the population, according to the 
statistics to which you refer, is Turkish. 

Now what is the attitude of this Turkish majority ? 

I can refer you to the appeal by the eight Turkish members 
of the Bulgarian Parliament—representatives of Western Thrace, 
the territory in question-——-addressed to Mr. Venizelos, on 
December 31st, 1918, in which they ask for the occupation of 
Western Thrace if not by Allied at any rate by Greek troops 
declaring: “It is desirable that Hellenic troops should take 
part in the occupation in view of the fact that the Greeks are 
subject to the same ill-treatment (by the Bulgarians), that the 
Greeks have always taken a liberal attitude towards us, that the 
Hellenic nation is one with which we can get along very well, 
and that the Greek troops, while protecting their own fellow- 
countrymen from the vexations and outrages caused by the 
Bulganans, could protect us as well who are living under the same 
conditions. I believe this appeal is more eloquent than any 
figures.—Yours, etc., M. LYKIARDOPOULOS, 

22 Old Burlington Street, W. 1. 

August 2nd. 


CYPRUS 


To the Editor of Tak New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—In your succinct statement of the case for the union 
of Cyprus with Greece you stand almost alone among English 
newspapers in doing justice to the patient and reasonable 
demeanour of the Cypriote Greeks. It is true that they have 
something to be thankful for. When they compare their lot 
with that of their unhappy fellow-countrymen in Asia Minor, 
whose miseries have been merely a degree less awful than those 
of the Armenians, they may thank the Fate which has granted 
them civilised masters. When they look, moreover, at the 
sufferings of the luckless Greeks of Rhodes and the Twelve- 
Islands, they have ample reason to appreciate the wide distinc- 
tion between the methods practised by two ruling nations both 
claiming to be civilised. 

For forty years they have had a Government which, if not 
genially sympathetic, has at least been decent and has done its 
business better in later years than before 1900. Nevertheless, 
as educated men belonging to a race with a unique history and 
a sense of equality, how can they be content with foreign masters, 
even just masters, when they see hundreds of thousands of their 
fellow Greeks in other parts of the Near East gaining liberation 
and union ? 

That the Cypriots are an intelligent race is shown by the 
moderation and good sense to which in your article on them 
you bore testimony. Just because they are intelligent and take 
a keen interest in Hellenic aspirations they are experiencing the 
tortures of Tantalus after a fashion which should call forth the 
sympathy of all friends of Freedom. It will be curious to see 
whether their self-control and good temper have any reward. 
In Ireland we do nothing because Sinn Feiners are unreasonable. 
Are we to do nothing in Cyprus because the Greeks there show 
reason? Are we to fall back on the time-worn plea that because 
they keep quiet and acknowledge that they have been fairly 
well governed they must be regarded as happy and contented 
folks whose lot requires no change ? 

So far as I have been able to observe I should say that public 
opinion in this country is quite ready to acquiesce in the transfer 
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of Cyprus to Greece. Outside certain official circles and a small 
pro-Turkish clique there seems to be no feeling against it. The 
official opposition, such as it is, professes to be based on the 
military and naval value of the island to us and upon some 
vague danger to our position in the Mediterranean which might 
result from Greece possessing it. In answer to this it may be 
pointed out that in the midst of the recent world-war we were 
not afraid to offer this island to Greece at a time when the King 
of Greece was King Constantine, and when we and our friends 
were still struggling with the unconquered forces of the Central 
Powers and Turkey. If we could venture to give up Cyprus 
then, how much more can we venture to do so now, when our 
enemies are overthrown and broken, and when, moreover, 
Russia, the original cause of our presence in Cyprus, has ceased 
to be a factor in the Levant ! 

Cyprus, if it should go to Greece, will not be fortified and, 
in the utterly improbable event of another great war, could be 
occupied by us without the slightest difficulty. The example of 
the recent war has shown us that the islands and ports in the 
Near East, when in the hands of a small Power like Greece, offer 
no difficulty to our fleets. When we want them we enter them. 
In this way we or our Allies occupied Lemnos, Mitylene, Salonica, 
Melos, Corfu, Argostale, Santa Quaranta, and other places with- 
out meeting a shadow of resistance. What we have done in 
the past we could, I imagine, do in the future if it were necessary. 
It would not be necessary, because if there is one thing more 
certain than another in Mediterranean politics, it is that Greece 
will be only too glad to be the faithful ally of England and France 
for generations to come, provided only that she receives some- 
thing like fair treatment now. . . . .—Yours, etc., 

W. P. REEVEs. 


POLAND 


To the Editor of THe New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—I beg you to allow me to state that there are no grounds 
for Mr. Majdewicz’s suspicion that my letters from Warsaw 
to the Daily News were interrupted on account of differences 
of opinion between myself and the editor of the paper. In 
the course of a letter, which appeared in the issue of your paper 
of August 2nd, Mr. Majdewicz states: ‘‘ These letters were 
suddenly stopped after a few weeks, although Mr. Reynolds 
was still in Warsaw, probably on account of their conflicting 
with the changed policy of the Daily News towards Poland.” 
The reason that the letters were suddenly stopped is that I 
suddenly went into Yugo-Slavia for two months. When I 
returned to Poland I sent further dispatches to the Daily News 
from Warsaw, Cracow and East Galicia. Articles from my pen 
on Polish affairs have appeared in the Daily News since my return 
to this country, one as short a time ago as July 24th. I am 
unaware of any change in the policy of the Daily News towards 
Poland, and I resent Mr. Majdewicz’s statement that the paper 
** has lately withdrawn its sympathy ” from his country. Above 
‘all, I resent being given the trouble of writing a letter to contra- 
dict Mr. Majdewicz’s statements, 

Perhaps, however, as I am writing, I may be allowed to say 
that if, as Mr. Majdewicz alleges, you stated that “‘a decent 
democratic Ukrainian Government had been built up in Eastern 
Galicia,’ you said something that runs counter to all the evidence 
I was able to gather in that region, where even the supporters 
of that Government told me that half the Ruthenian population 
was against it.—Yours, etc., RotHay REYNOLDs. 

The Daily News, Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 4. 


THE DOPE INQUIRY 


To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Some months ago you were good enough to admit to your 
columns a letter which I wrote with regard to the Cellulose 
Committee—a committee appointed to report upon the allegation 
made in connection with the manufacture and supply of cellulose 
during the later stages of the war. 

The circumstances are by this time familiar to all those who 
take an interest in public life. 

More than a year ago, after the usual crop of rumours and 
private accusations which precede things of this sort nowadays, 
there was published in the Daily Chronicle by the then editor 
of that paper (and presumably with the consent of its proprietors) 
the first two of what were to be a series of articles on a certain 
contract for the supply of the cellulose necessary to the 
manufacture of aeroplanes. These articles directly accused 
Members of Parliament, the relatives of Ministers, and other 
prominent servants of the State. 


-Commons? For you truly 





If the accusations were true those accused should obviously 
have been heavily punished. The State was passing through 
the most desperate phase of a terrible war for its existence. An 
article of prime military necessity had—ifthese articles were true 
—been made the occasion of secretly piling up private fortunes 
for men in the service of the State, and particularly for certain 
members of the House of Commons. No punishment could be 
too severe for action of that kind. 

On the other hand, the accusations may have been false, 
In that case no punishment could be too severe for the man or 
men who made them at such a moment. 

The dilemma was and remains absolute. Either the accused 
were innocent and the charges false; or the charges were true 
and the accused were guilty. In the former case it stood to 
reason that the accused would at once vindicate their honour and 
that, as a mere necessity of State, the libellers would be prosecuted 
and punished. If this were not done the failure to do it was 
tantamount to an admission of guilt. 

Well, there was no prosecution. The paper which had pub- 
lished these first two articles was hurriedly bought up; a 
committee of three was appointed in the very last days of the 
Parliamentary Session to inquire and to report—it has not done 
so. More than a year has passed since the accusations were 
made and exactly a year since the committee was appointed— 
and nothing whatsoever has been done. 

I think it will be generally agreed to-day that very grave and 
definite perils attach to conduct of this sort. In the crisis through 
which we are passing, the loss of moral authority in those who 
govern may be fatal, and nothing more lowers that moral authority 
than the admission of corruption.—Yours, etc., 


H. Bettoc. 
Kings Land, Shipley, Horsham, 
August 3rd. 
“DIDDLING” IN THE HOUSE OF 


COMMONS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—Your article “‘ On Diddling ”’ is first rate and extremely 
valuable just now. Could you not develop your case in another 
article or two by actual illustrations from the House of 
say that “Jeremy Diddler” is 
destroying the faith of thousands of men in representative 
government. 

The House of Commons is the great centre of the Art of Did- 
dling. The larger the number of Ministers and sub-Ministers, 
to whom you must add private secretaries, the greater the oppor- 
tunities for diddling. The present Prime Minister has beaten 
all records in building up this huge Ministerial cohort. 

But the art of diddling does not stop here, for a judiciously 
administered knighthood, baronetcy or Privy Councillorship, 
has immense effect, present and prospective. Never was such 
a betitled House of Commons as the present, as statistics show. 

Many M.P.s greatly enjoy the spectacle of diddling and loudly 
praise the arch-diddlers for the time being. They even enjoy 
being diddled themselves, if the work is skilfully done by a master 
hand. 

The Press Gallery greatly aids the diddling art by its personal 
notes, but the present House of Commons so little interests the 
public that the Pressman has not much chance with it. : 

If a young and keen M.P., say a Labour M.P., would write 
a clear and clever account of diddling in the House of Commons, 
as he saw it from the moment of his entry, it should have a great 
sale. He must write it early before he gets accustomed to the 
atmosphere. 

The art as practised in the House of Commons to-day is not 
at all a difficult art, for the House itself likes being befooled. 
The promises of Commissions and Committees and all the other 
promises, the solemnity with which a Minister assures the House 
that he is anxiously awaiting the report of, ete., and the 
many other diddling devices befool the Commons and the 
Ministerial Press. Outside these circles they provoke laughter, 
contempt or indignation. . : , 

Some day, perhaps, a party will arise in the House itself which 
will expose all the diddling devices doggedly and persistently, 
and will show, too, what a tremendous danger money is, both in 
politics and the Press, as an aid to diddling. An untold amount 
of good could be done by a resolute and united band of men 
who concentrated on their House of Commons’ work alone, 
who attended all the time, and declined to be diddled in any way 
whatever. Many hoped that Labour would do this, but appar- 
ently the time for this is not yet. ; ; 

In the meantime, while the Jeremy Diddlers flourish and 
abound more than ever before, the two Houses of Parliament 
as well as the Ministry fail more and more to command the 
respect of the bulk of the nation. This creates a lamentable 
and dangerous situation.—Yours, etc., Ex-M.P. 


August 5th. 
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Miscellany 
BREAN DOWN 


REAN DOWN, in Somerset, stands at the mouth 
B of the Axe, and forms one of the horns of the 
bay whose other one achieves the “ fashionable 

health resort”’ of Weston-super-Mare. Standing on the 
Down, Weston looks like the fondest of human illusions, 
and like Dominion, Wealth, Fame, tastes like margarine 
in the mouth when you get there. I found the most appro- 
priate way to attain this Cockaigne of the bird-lover was 
to go from Wells through Easton, Axbridge, Cheddar 
(where the ravens were building this year a hundred yards 
from Gough’s Caves, specially illuminated by electric light, 
price 1s. admission, fine prehistoric skeleton thrown in, 
teas in the picturesque grounds. Prince Boris of Mon- 
tenegro, in 1904, said: “‘ The most marvellous . . .”) and 
Limpsham, through eighteen miles of some of the best 
country in England. It is the most appropriate way, 
because one is more or less following Nature’s own course, 
the route both of the Axe and the solitary, austere, limestone 
Mendips, the Down itself being the last of the range, jutting 
out into the sea like a great humpbacked dolphin of some 
huger planet and gazing outward in noble serenity towards 
the White Bay of Newfoundland. The continuity of the 
Mendips is broken at Bleadon Hill, and Uphill, with its 
square, old, ivy-draped tower, and Brean are the last isolated 
outposts of the range. It is something to stand on the 
broad back of this aged and shaggy sea-monster and look 
out on one side to the Severn Estuary and the Welsh moun- 
tains, on the other to the distant purple Quantocks, and 
behind you into a vast region of desert flats intersected by 
dikes, where reed and sedge warbler have their homes, 
and which finally merge into the gentle and sumptuous 
lines of the pastoral Somerset valleys, incomparably rich 
in varieties of green, but always dignified and set with 
little old stone villages with handsome churches. Brean 
Down was a trading centre of the Phoenicians and a sig- 
nalling station for the Britons, while the Romans built 
a fort at its eastern angle. Them it accepted ; the modern 
man it rejected, and dashed to pieces the harbour and 


pier attempted in a mighty storm summoned to its aid. 


This Down, said Nature, 
I to myself will take ; 


and bird and flower, secure from the passions and greed 
and pride of man, shall rest here in peace. Therefore, 
for the last seven years, there has been but one token of 
the human anthropoid’s presence: a glad, an exhilarating 
token of reconciliation and fair dealing, of a respite in that 
endless battle which Nature wages with her conqueror, 
wages to lose, to fly, to be routed and to be finally swal- 
lowed up. The token is a notice-board, the only notice- 
board I have ever enjoyed, for it is addressed to the egger, 
the collector, the gunner, that detestable tribe of human 
pirates who have brought fire and slaughter into the fairy- 
lands of bird life, but on this little atom of sea-girt land will, 
pray heaven, do so no more. 

The first birds I saw on Brean Down were the shelduck, a 
species half goose, half duck, and so persecuted for their size 
and beauty that there are very few colonies left round our 
shores and sandhills: Brean Down has for many years 
been the headquarters of the shelduck in the south, but 
even though their habit of breeding in rabbit burrows 
(hence their other name, “ burrow-duck”’) secured them 
a degree of immunity, they were in danger of extermination 
before the Society for the Protection of Birds came to their 
rescue. Here there were perhaps a thousand of them, a 
thousand great birds more than two feet in length, a thousand 
splendid birds with bottle-green heads and necks, sharply 
contrasted jetty black and pure white plumage, and a 
broad, vivid rufous band set singularly across the upper 
part of the breast. There they were, some resting on the 
slopes and among the rocks, others feeding along the mud- 


flats, others dipping over the childish, indolent waves 
(it was a hot spring day), others flying in small flocks close 
overhead, long necks craned out and wings beating rapidly 
like flails. They had two cries: one a kind of chatter, 
not very remote from the magpie’s, but wilder, fuller and 
more grateful to the ear; the other was a whistle (uttered 
by the males in the breeding season), gentle, low and flute- 
like, with a tremulous break, not unlike the best note of 
the yaffle, when heard at some distance. As it was the 
season of love and housekeeping, the birds were feeding, 
flying and resting in pairs. But the fascinating thing was 
that, in spite of this, the sense of brotherhood, of com- 
munity (to speak of these noble birds as herding or flocking 
would be a very earthiness of language) remained intact, 
I watched the shelduck for hours, and I never saw a single 
suggestion or gesture of unfriendliness between the males 
of a flock, to show that they were not good socialists as 
well as individually fine fellows. Even more delightful 
was -what the novelist calls “the exquisite old-world 
courtesy ”’ displayed by the drake lover to his mate. There 
was a deference, a solicitude, a gentle and polished devotion 
in the drake’s bowings and dippings and marchings which 
we from the height of our superior manners and morality, 
and from our anxiety lest the brute creation should be 
false to its name, prefer to call “ anties.”” They were good 
enough poetry for me at any rate. When I first saw the 
“ ecclesiastical daws”’ soaring, floating and diving about 
the west front of Wells Cathedral and sitting so companion- 
ably on the shoulders of the saints (who, being saints, are 
naturally only too pleased), I thought I could understand 
what Blake felt like when he saw angels in his back garden, 
even though mine were only black ones. But to see close 
at hand hundreds of large, distinguished and beautiful 
rare birds in a land where all the nobler avifauna have been 
done to death, to admire the elegance of their motions and 
the harmony, peace and freedom of their lives, to mark 
their union of domestic and social felicity, and to hear their 
sweet, liquid whistle—it was an indescribable joy, and I 
felt there was no greater blessing in life than to lie on that 
crisp and aromatic turf, praising God. Yes, and England, 
too, that land of the Northmen, where every bird that 
flies is not so much grist to the mill and food for the pot. 

There are no sea-birds at Brean except gulls (of which 
in small numbers I saw all kinds except the kittiwake and 
including that majestic fellow, the greater black-back), and of 
wading birds I saw but two species, curlew and oyster- 
catcher. A dozen of the latter were picking their neat steps 
on pink legs along the mudflats at the mouth of the Axe, 
very handsome in their pied livery (they are called the sea- 
magpie) with orange bills. But they are seen at their 
best in rapid, comely flight, for, owing to incessant persecu- 
tion, they are exceedingly wary and difficult to approach 
when feeding. Among them were a few curlew, doubtless 
unpaired, for their comrades were away on the moors inland. 
The curlew weaves a curious spell over the bird-lover, 
not on account of his sober suiting of browns and greys, 
nor of his large size and incurved bill, not even of his wild 
and penetrating cry. Mr. Hudson says it is because of the 
intelligent interest he takes in the welfare of beings not of 
his own species, warning all creatures in the neighbourhood 
by repeated calls and even by flicking the inattentive ones 
with his wings of the approach of the dreaded barbarian. 
Mr. Boraston (Birds by Land and Sea) says it is because 
of his “ spirit of aloofness,” which awakens the nomad in 
us. To me it is because he is so far in the interior of the 
mysterious, seductive bird kingdom that to realise his 
wildness and remoteness would be to comprehend the life 
of other stars and other planets and to escape the tyranny 
of the local and the habitual. 

But to my peregrine. Had the entertainment been 
timed to open at the minute I arrived above her eyrie 
it could not have been more punctual and complete. The 
young were not long hatched, and her fierce maternal 
passion was at its most nervous. Out, then, she flew from 
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her ledge in the rocky cliff and began wheeling on rapidly 
vibrating or motionless wings about the cliff face, uttering 
all the time a sombre, powerful, far-reaching, guttural 
and savage “kak, kak, kak,” a really awe-inspiring 
compound of primitive defiance (she seemed to shake her 
talons at me) and despairing anxiety—which sent the 
jackdaws scuttling into their holes as if they had been 
frightened wrens. The peregrine falcon is a good-looking 
bird, with its blue-grey mantle, almost indigo head and 
white underparts heavily pencilled with wavy brown lines. 
But far more impressive are the magnificent proportion and 
balance of all the parts. Nature has made their shape 
to correspond with their flight, their strength with their 
grace, their ease with their endurance in a perfection of 
freedom and dignity. Seen circling over the sea on sharply 
pointed pinions (her mate far above her in the blue), she 
seemed to have discovered the secret mean between the 
scythe-like rushing sweeps of the swift and expansive 
unhurrying rhythm of the heron. Her very fierceness 
(later I saw her with a dead rabbit in her talons) was a 
splendour of pride and elemental fire. Personally, I believe 
the “ red in tooth and claw ” theory to be an exploded and 
fallacious Victorian truism, but even if we reflect super- 
ficially upon the phenomenon of one creature feeding its 
young upon the young of another, it ill behoves us with 
our record both towards our own and the non-human kind 
to cast a moral stone. Anxious not to disturb her longer 
I moved on, and further along I found an even rarer 
raptor than the peregrine—the hobby, a summer migrant. 
There were a pair, and I was very glad to find that they had 
three young, two of which, however (as often happens 
with hawks), were like to die. The hobby (bluish-black 
above, reddish-yellow beneath) has been called the lesser 
peregrine—a torpedo-boat destroyer to the cruiser, if one 
may make so odious a comparison—and certainly the 
flight of the pair was a marvellous thing to see, the wings 
thin, long, slightly curving and pointed like a yataghan 
blade, and the body, oh! like swift’s style. I could never 
understand how a hobby could catch swallows on the wing 
until I saw the bird with my own eyes. The ravens, who 
nest as early as January, and whose young, possibly of last 
year, I had seen being mobbed by. the daws on Cheddar 
cliffs, had already done with their domestic duties and 
driven the young away. Only the raven’s sagacity and 
power of endurance in stormy quarters have saved him 
hitherto from the doom of the harriers, of the great bustard, 
of the ruff, the avocet, the spoonbill, and many another 
feathered aristocrat. Even so, that black knight, outlined 
on the bluff like a bird statue hewn out of night or the 
ebony rocks of his home, is well nigh the last of his race 
and name. He, who has given so much dark inspiration 
to legend, tragedy, verse and history, is now nothing but 
a hard-driven outlaw peering at me from the ruins of his 
grand traditional repute. Now he drops down on his broad 
vans into the shadowy sea of twilight, himself a shadow, 
and, when he disappears, no longer even the ghost of an 
ancient memory. 

Upon the Down itself there are, among the commoner 
birds, larks, thrushes, blackbirds, meadow-pipits, wrens 
(who nest in an ivy-mantled strip of rock at the foot), 
swifts (who nest among the daws), swallows and linnets ; 
among the rareish, numbers of wheatears and an occasional 
stonechat and whinchat, and among the rare the rock-pipit. 
So bountifully distributed are the linnets, pipits and larks 
that the bird-lover feels that he is walking in some bright 
country of sleep and that heaven is in reach of his hand. 
A cock linnet with carmine breast sang his sweetest song 
for me, a song never heard behind stupid bars; wheatears 
with arched wings descended to this kind earth that wel- 
comes, feeds, warms and protects them, spurfing their 
little fountain of melody. Thus, too, the rock and meadow 
ipits, with their softened and modulated metallic notes, 
lite the touching crystals of a chandelier, their sound bright- 
ened and made aerial, if the analogy be forgiven. All 
along that enchanting Down, with its rare flowers, rock- 
rose and hyacinth, upon its springy turf and among the 


uncurling fronds of the bracken, the little birds flew, ran 
and perched, filling the air with a delicate concord of elfin 
notes. There could not have been a fitter and more beau- 
tiful commentary upon the massive steadfastness, the solid 
and enduring strength of this hairy old giant recumbent 
in the sea than the blithe and airy carols of these little 
winged minstrels, dropping, gliding, floating down upon his 
back. They and the fragile upland flowers were to the 
Down what the traceried carvings are to the cathedral 
pile and the lyrics to the great substance of Shelley's 
Prometheus. The notes of all these four species—meadow 
and rock pipit, linnet and wheatear—possess the same silvery, 
bell-like timbre, and all four of them have the delicious 
habit of rising a few yards in the air and slowly descending 
to the ground again in full song. This, too, in spite of the 
fact that the linnet is technically a finch, the wheatear 
a thrush, and the two pipits somewhere between the larks 
and the wagtails. The reason is that they are the lovers of 
wide and windy spaces, and that something of the character 
of their habitat’s unspoiled freshness seems to clothe their 
forms, summon their voices and inspire their flight. Of 
them all, the wheatear (viz., etymologically whitetail, 
from the conspicuous white bar on the rump) is peculiarly 
dear to me. It is easy to see that he is a thrush—his abrupt 
movements, his sudden runs, his habit of standing bolt 
upright on a prominent tussock or stone. There is some- 
thing of the robin personality in him, too, and a very 
sympathetic observer has suggested that you have only 
to substitute a red for a white waistcoat, an olive-brown 
for a dove-grey coat, with some minor changes, and there 
is the sleek-plumaged, haughty and exclusive princeling 
of the homestead. But there will always be the difference 
of the relation to man, for the wheatear shuns him and is 
at home only in solitary places that have never felt the 
yoke of the plough. Such is Brean Down, and of all the 
sweet and noble company that throng it—the screaming 
lapwings, the gambolling daws swinging in and out of the 
cliffs, the mysterious raven, the lofty-mannered shelduck, 
the fierce peregrine, and the little wind-tossed linnet balls 
with ambrosial voices—of all of them, the wheatear seemed 
to me its symbol. His pride, his grace, his love and un- 
conquerable wildness were not only the assurance of a world 
open henceforth to the imagination, but of a world where 
man and bird are at peace beyond it. 
H. J. Massincuam. 


THE SUNKEN CITY 


LITTERS no scale nor any fin 
(5 Between these blind basaltic walls, 
The wide weed waves about within 
The water of the pillared halls. 


And here the old crustaceans 
Crawl patiently across the sand 
With twisting eyes that turn askance, 
And ugly nippers that expand. 


Light’s essence in the gloomy sea 
Through opal strained and emerald, 
Tinges the spread anemone, 
And pearls of milk and rings of gold. 


But in this watery depth no more 
Shall sunlight break the sunken dust, 
No vagrant beam of stars explore 
The secrets of the city’s husk. 


And when the climbing tentacles 
Of some sleep-swimming octopus 

Disturb a ruined temple’s bells 
And set the deep sea clamorous, 


The ships that ride a league above 
Hear not those drownéd chimes, nor know 
That where their great propellers move 
Atlantis lies a league below. 
Epwarp L, Davison. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WAS talking, a week ago, to a collector of books, 
I a veteran with a great collection. The talk turned, 

as it will on such occasions, to the irrecoverable 
good old days when a man with a small income could, 
granted knowledge and enthusiasm, form a collection full 
of rarities. The American millionaires had not come 
properly into the market. A hundred transatlantic 
universities were not forming libraries, scouring all the 
English catalogues, and giving booksellers the assurance 
of ever-rising prices for early books. Good quarto plays 
were still procurable for a few shillings when my inter- 
locutor began; minor classics who are now names to 
conjure with in the salerooms were still unboomed ; early 
volumes of verse were still scattered about of which almost 
every copy has now found its way to the shelves of some 
public institution, never to emerge again failing the end of 
our civilisation in some ultra-Bolshevist revolution or an 
invasion from Mars. I was not quite so regretful as my 
friend. I found consolation in the fact that for every 
author who is put out of reach of the impecunious book 
collector, another author comes into his sphere of action. 
Fifty years ago you might pick up, or buy cheap in an auction 
room, a Herrick or a Lovelace, but the Caxtons were already 
expensive and, for the most part, labelled and shelved. 
To-day, if the Hesperides costs £130, and there is small 
likelihood of unrecorded copies coming to light, the poor 
collector has only to move his attention a half-a-century 
forward and he may still discover Restoration and Queen 
Anne and Georgian rarities, purchasable in out-of-the-way 
shops for a few shillings; books some of which fetch their 
pounds in the salerooms but which have not yet been 
hunted for with searchlights, as they will be when the last 
of the Carolines has found its way into a museum. And 
Victorian first editions are still lurking in plenty in the 
corners of provincial shops. 


* * * 


So did we put the best face on things and console ourselves 
for the fact that we could no longer, as Charles Lamb 
could do, find first editions of the Anatomy on barrows, or 
get a great folio of plays at the price of a new pair of shoes. 
Wereminded ourselves of “A,” who had recentiy got Lamia 
and Endymion for two shillings, and “B.,”” who found 
Shelley’s juvenile novels in the penny box at Wandsworth. 
But we had exaggerated even the difficulties of finding the 
earlier and more sought-after books. The collector of 
genius can still find them. 


* * * 


For I heard next day of a death; a life, short as lives go ; 
and a friendship, old as friendships go, had ended. I will 
not mention his name here; it would not be known. He 
had published nothing. He had spent his working life 
learning, and the one manuscript he left complete was a 
modest bibliography of a college library. It will be pub- 
lished, and the little world of bibliographers will learn that 
a man, for his years rarely skilled in their lore, has died, 
and that in his maiden and modest research he made a 
few discoveries, in a narrow area, which generations of 
librarians had missed. And he had a genius for the collec- 
tion of books. 


* * * 


His library was small as libraries go: a few hundreds of 
old volumes. But all of them he had “found.” He 
united a wide knowledge which often enabled him to spot 
a book which to the ignorant bore no obvious clue to its 
nature, no obvious indication of its exceptional interest, 
with something which one could only call instinct, which 


often led him straight to the only shelf in a shop which 
contained anything worth looking at. I remember a few 
things casually. On a barrow in the Whitechapel-road, 
the stock of which had all passed through the salerooms, 
he found a beautiful large black letter, a Pynson with the 
most delightful woodcuts, one of the most agreeable of early 
sixteenth century English books. Three times in as many 
months he found in three several shops, and purchased for a 
couple of shillings a piece, fine copies of another book which 
has scarcely ever come into the salerooms and which has 
fetched nearly £20 when it has done so. Here it was a 
question of his out-of-the-way knowledge—the book’s 
value is under the surface—against the bookseller’s lack of 
it. I have gone into a shop in Bloomsbury with him and 
seen him, in a languid, careless way, mount a ladder to a 
top shelf and bring down, with impassive face, three rare 
little black letter volumes of the Statutes (I think) of 
Henry VIII., one of which was not—at least in perfect 
condition—in the British Museum. If he went away for 
the week-end it was the normal thing to ask him when he 
came back whether he had found a book shop and what he 
had got there; the usual and expected answer being that 
he had dropped into one, or a furniture shop with a shelf 
of books, for five minutes, and bought (I give a few instances) 
the folios of Donne’s Sermons, including the very rare 
third volume, for a matter of shillings, or a perfect Herbert, 
or a fine early North’s Plutarch. He went to Dublin, and 
after a day or two I received from him a charming little 
incunable Claudian from Parma (he took but a passing 
friendly interest in early foreign printing) for which he had 
given half-a-crown ; and from under the noses of the most 
respectable and knowing booksellers of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge he bore off, for next to nothing, volumes for which 
I am certain I should have had to pay, or to decline to pay, 
pounds. The most churlish, secretive and suspicious of 
booksellers would, at first sight, allow him into their hidden 
stores and cellars, where he would (his hand usually flying 
to the right thing spontaneously) unearth books stowed 
away and forgotten thirty years ago. As it happened none 
of the greatest and most valuable books came his way 
during the few years of his hobby; but one always felt he 
was “liable” to secure even the proverbial Mazarin Bible 
or a First Folio. He made one feel that rare books were as 
common as blackberries. 


* * * 


He was not a recluse, or an eccentric, or a stooping 
bookworm. He did not see life through books; until his 
last illness he did his job, pulled his oar, drank his bottle, 
looked at the earth and the sky. The pursuit of the odd 
and searce book, of the false collation, the printer’s error, 
the unknown edition, the fragment at the binding’s back, 
were an amusement in health and a consolation in sickness ; 
done with thoroughness and immense enjoyment, but not 
taken more seriously than they should be. But he liked 
books. He spent a great deal of his leisure on them. He 
read catalogues at breakfast, rectified entries in works 
of reference at lunch, usually carried something in vellum 
or old calf wherever he went ; and had a life of moneyed ease 
been his lot he would have found his chief occupation in the 
discovery, examination and proper arrangement of our old 
poets. With such toys do we amuse ourselves during 
our brief passage between birth and death, knowing that 
the shadow is over us and that we can take nothing 
to the grave. And, for so we are made, I think 
that even at the last, when life in retrospect seemed 
no longer than a day, and the door into dark mystery 
was open wide, he would, looking back for the last time, 
have wished, if it were possible, that some memory of his 
brief researches among books should be preserved, and 
that a friend should commemorate him in no other way 


than this. 
SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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LAWYERS 


John Bull and His Lawyer! 
ls. 6d. net. 


We English are a frivolous people ; and of this statement 
no better proof can be found than the fact that we do not 
believe in our own jokes. We jest against mothers-in-law 
and continue to marry. We cover the commodity cheese 
with humorous revilings and we raise a national cry of 
complaint when that commodity happens to go short. 
A French anti-clerical, who indulges in the ferocious jokes 
about priests which are common in the mouths of anti- 
clericals, does not suddenly turn on himself in another 
context and say that a man who is his own priest has a 
fool for a congregation. We, on the other hand, habitually 
abuse lawyers and all the apparatus of Bench and Bar and 
solicitors’ offices, and we do also habitually say that a man 
who is his own lawyer has a fool for a client. We do, 
moreover, frequently congratulate ourselves on our own 
system of law. We proudly compare English justice with 
the justice of the Continent, and most of us, even in the 
moments when we most heartily abuse all lawyers, rest 
secure in the certainty that British Law is the finest in the 
world, a possession envied us by all the other nations, who 
cannot rid themselves of their mysteriously unsatisfactory 
versions of the Roman code. 

But occasionally in the most frivolous of peoples a serious 
individual arises, and ‘‘ Vindex” is such anone. ‘‘ Vindex ” 
hates lawyers as the anti-clerical hates priests, and there 
is no mitigation of his hatred. His charges against them 
are not merely the froth that covers an ocean of solid 
respect. He thinks their success, their position, their huge 
emoluments, are grounds rather for further complaint than 
for veneration. He transcribes with real pleasure the 
statement that ‘‘ Edward III. won immense popularity by 
hanging his Chief Justice.” He revels in the impeach- 
ments of the Lord Chancellors and especially in the 
fact that only one of them was ever acquitted. It is true 
that this rejoicing is a little inconsistent, for elsewhere 
**Vindex”’ points out that the Lord Chancellor was a 
layman until 1763, when the office was captured by the 
Bar; and most of his impeachments took place before 
that date. . 

But his book is something more than a mere onslaught 
on lawyers and on the harm they do to the State. It 
contains also a programme of reform, the first item in 
which is, reasonably enough, Codification, while other 
items are the prohibition of advocates from becoming 
judges or members of Parliament, the appointment of a 
Minister of Justice, the formation of an Imperial School 
of Law and the abolition of the Inns. Perhaps this last 
step in the grand work of reform is the dearest to ‘* Vindex,”’ 
who, as his name suggests, is not a wholly dispassionate 
critic. He alludes more than once with evident pleasure 
to the fact that in 1450 a London mob formed the project 
of breaking into the Inns and massacring the inhabitants, 
while in Dublin this drastic step was actually taken. 

But the reader who studies these pages attentively, while 
he may be convinced by ‘* Vindex ” not only of the justice 
of his case, but even of the wisdom of his proposals, is not 
certain to end with ‘‘ Vindex’s ” confidence that the whole 
matter will shortly be put right. There is a tale of a Jew 
in the Middle Ages who, being much plagued by Christian 
acquaintances to embrace their faith, announced to them 
at last his intention of journeying to Rome to study this 
religion at the fountain-head. His friends, when they had 
failed to dissuade him, immediately gave up all hope of 
his conversion; for, they argued, when he saw the ini- 
quities daily practised in the Centre of Christendom would 
not his heart be for ever hardened? Yet he returned a 
devout Christian, explaining that the faith which could 
survive the injuries done to it in Rome must necessarily be 
a true faith, We do not suggest that the career of, for 
example, Sir John Popham, who ‘‘ was appointed Chief 


By Vinpex. Kegan Paul. 


Justice despite his reputation for robbing travellers on 
Shooter’s Hill when at the Bar,” demonstrates beyond 
dispute the unassailable majesty of the English Common 
Law. But an uneasy suspicion rises in our minds that 
the great legalists, whose amazing confessions ‘‘ Vindex ” 
has so amusingly collected, must have felt themselves 
exceedingly secure before admitting open delight in their 
own dexterity in obtaining wrong verdicts. “‘] can 
remember many cases,” says one of them, ‘* which have 
been laughed out of Court by the theatric tactics of a 
nimble counsel.”’ ‘‘ My scheme,” says another, ‘‘ was to 
throw all my strength into an exordium which would make 
the jury feel that such an accusation against a man of 
stainless reputation was really incredible.” ‘‘I obtained 
acquittals in that Court,” boasts a third, *‘ quite impossible 
before any other judge. . . . 1 fear they were really scandals,” 
These sidelights on justice make entertaining reading, 
but do they come from the mouths of men impressed with 
the precariousness of their own situation ? 


GERMANY 


The Evolution of Modern Germany. By WILLIAM Harsutr 
Dawson. New and Revised Edition. Fisher Unwin. 
21s. net. 

The German Empire, 1867-1914. Vol. II. 
Harpsutt Dawson. Allen and Unwin. 


Modern Germany. By J. Exvtis Barker. 
Murray. 15s. net. 


Mr. Ellis Barker’s sixth edition is ‘‘ entirely rewritten,”’ 
and Mr. Dawson’s new edition is revised. There will, we 
venture to prophesy, be many revisions and rewritings of 
histories and appreciations of modern Germany in this 
country during the next few years. Mr. Barker would 
have done well to postpone his revision for a few years, or 
even months. There are valuable chapters in his book, 
particularly those which are devoted to the economic 
development of Germany, the organisation of her railways, 
canals, and industry. But when he comes to judge the 
political past and future of the German nation, it becomes 
clear that he has not yet succeeded in getting the fog of 
war completely out of his eyes. “ The Germans have 
become a race accursed. ... Henceforward,Germans abroad 
will have to hide their heads and to disguise their origin 
through shame . . . German institutions abroad will dis- 
appear. The German language will not be spoken outside 
of Germany.” That may pass muster with the readers 
of articles in monthly reviews, but it is out of place in a 
serious work sold at the price of 15s. Mr. Barker is also 
too anxious to prove himself a prophet ; any regular and 
competent journalist can snip a paragraph out of some 
dead article to show that he is a disciple of Old Moore’s 
Almanack, and that he foretold the war and the German 
revolution in a sentence like the following: ‘‘ If so and so 
happens, then, about this time, we may hear of sensational 
happenings in Central Europe.” Mr. Barker’s prophecy 
of the German revolution which he quotes with pride on 
page 447 is not much more convincing. ; 

Mr. Dawson’s work is on a different level. There is no 
political and historical writer at the present time who is 
more balanced in judgment or more scrupulously impartial 
than Mr. Dawson. That is an inestimable merit in anyone 
who in 1919 undertakes to tell us the history, to sum up 
the economic and political achievements of Germany, and 
tentatively to look into her future. To this merit he adds 
another : he has a really iritimate knowledge of Germany, 
of her industrial, educational, and_ political organisation, 
and he has also taken the trouble, which many writers 
have not, of studying the documents and the facts with 
regard to foreign policy since 1890. These characteristics 
made The Evolution of Modern Germany a standard work 
in its original form. It was originally written in 1908, 
so that a new edition is welcome. As a study of the econo- 


By Witu1AM 
16s. net. 


Sixth edition. 
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mic and social development of the German Empire it is 
invaluable. But most people, who are already acquainted 
with the merits of this book, will turn with even greater 
interest to the second volume of Mr. Dawson’s historical 
work. It covers that fatal period between the close of the 
Franco-German and the opening of the Great War. The 
period falls into two distinct parts, separated by the fall 
of Bismarck. The first period of twenty years is sufficiently 
remote from us to allow any man, possessing average 
impartiality, to take an historical view of it. Mr. Dawson’s 
account of the Bismarckian era is extremely interesting 
and sound, and his judgment upon it and upon Bismarck 
himself is both fair and judicious. But the real test of the 
historian necessarily comes in the second period. For an 
Englishman to write the history of Germany during these 
thirty years is to enter upon a path honeycombed with 
pitfalls dug by bias, passion, and ignorance. It is only 
that scrupulous impartiality to which we have already 
drawn attention which allows Mr. Dawson to achieve a 
real measure of success. In the chain of political events 
which led up to the war, he rightly isolates for detailed 
investigation the Morocco question. His analysis of that 
crucial incident, or, rather, series of incidents, is the most 
thorough and the most judicial in the English language. 
His judgment upon the policies of Britain, France and 
Germany are not those which are now current in this country, 
but Mr. Dawson produces the facts upon which they rest, 
and neither his facts nor his conclusions can be dismissed 
as negligible. Briefly, his conclusion is that in the first 
part of the Morocco incident ‘‘a grave mistake was com- 
mitted by the French and British Governments in ignoring 
Germany so deliberately in a matter in which she had a 
legitimate claim, in virtue of treaty rights and commercial 
interests, to be consulted.” In the second part of the 
question, the Agadir incident, he appears to hold that the 
British Government made a mistake in taking ‘* the ques- 
tion far more tragically than the French themselves.” 
Space prevents us from discussing here the remark—to 
which all sorts of qualifications must be made—*‘ that the 
entente was perverted by being made to appear anti- 
German is beyond question.”’ A final judgment upon the 
Morocco question and, still more, upon the whole policy of 
the Alliances between 1904 and 1914 is, with our present 
knowledge, not possible, but certainly Mr. Dawson’s analysis 
repays the closest study. 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


Woodrow Wilson: An Interpretation. By A. Maurice 
Low. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 


Considering the extraordinary place filled by President 
Wilson during the past five years, the fewness of the books 
concerning him is rather curious. One English writer 
has published a biography, and several others have pro- 
duced small volumes. One eminent Frenchman has written 
a clever appreciation. In America, more than one inade- 
quate life has appeared, while various collections have been 
made of his speeches and state papers. But no one, so 
far as we know, has yet undertaken the interesting task 
of making a full analysis of his career and policy. The 
scope of Mr. Maurice Low’s purpose is not ambitious. He 
has set himself to trace the main lines of Mr. Wilson’s 
policy since his inauguration as President six and a-half 
years ago, and the result is rather curious. 

From the Washington correspondent of the Morning 
Post we should not unnaturally expect a hard, if not 
openly hostile, analysis of the Wilsonian temper and 
attitude of mind. Mr. Low, however, has prepared for 
his readers something of a surprise. He adopts towards 
the President a tone of elaborate defence and eulogy, 
pursuing his way with the aid of constant quotation, first 
from the books, which have been little read in Europe, 
and afterwards from the speeches which have been repro- 
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duced and discussed throughout the world. In the opening 
chapters a good point is made. Mr. Low brings out the 
President’s early maturity in political philosophy. When, 
at twenty-three, Mr. Wilson wrote the celebrated thesis, 
Congressional Government, he knew little of the federal 
institutions at work, but he had arrived at a theory of 
the Constitution and the Presidency which he has held 
substantially all along and at the White House has steadily 
laboured to apply. In his own view, the President is and 
must be the legislative leader as well as the Chief Magis- 
trate. It is, moreover, noticeable that so early in his 
career, Mr. Wilson used ideas and even phrases which have 
recurred in his speeches right down to the assembling of the 
Paris Conference. 

Of Mr. Low’s twelve chapters, one half are given up to 
Mr. Wilson’s policy and leadership since 1914. We hazard 
the guess that this second half of the study must have 
caused a good deal of puzzlement to the President’s admirers 
in America, drawn on at the outset by the author’s manner. 
It is exemplified first in relation to the famous appeal to 
the American people to be neutral alike in thought and 
act. Mr. Low saysthat Mr. Wilson’s “ words of quiet counsel 
and his appeal to selfish interest’? were perhaps the sole 
instance when his judgment was in error. But, clearly, 
the message was not intended to be an appeal to selfish 
interest, while to characterise it as perhaps the President’s 
sole error of judgment is a touch of irony likely to be lost 
upon the inattentive reader. Possibly, however, Mr. Low 
may be deemed to have made amends by the trap he sets 
for the Rooseveltians. Speaking of those multitudes of 
Americans who in the autumn of 1914 were eagerly looking 
for a sign, waiting for someone with sufficient authority 
to show them their duty, he says, maliciously, “Mr. Roosevelt 
was to lead them.” Thereupon he quotes at length the 
notorious article in the New York Outlook (September 
16th) in which Roosevelt confessed pride in his own German 
ancestry, championed Germany, upheld the supreme law 
of necessity, ‘‘ flatly declared that it was not the business 
of the United States to interfere in the affairs of Belgium, 
and that the highest interests of the United States required 
the maintenance of neutrality.” Mr. Low is perfectly 
justified in citing this article and emphasizing it. But 
he does not add that, within a month or two, Roosevelt 
turned completely round, and that the fact of his having 
written it was promptly forgotten, alike by his friends and 
opponents. 

““The more one understands the way in which Mr. 
Wilson’s mind works, the more closely he is studied, the 
more logical he reveals himself,” Mr. Low writes gravely, 
in the midst of a long series of extracts, so disposed as to 
bring out the President’s successive changes of fiont— 
on behalf of which, we would suggest, there is a much 
stronger defence to be made than Mr. Low generally implies. 
Nor, we think, would a reading of the speeches in full leave 
the impression on the mind of an impartial student, who 
had a general knowledge of the President’s difficulties, 
that Mr. Wilson was engaged only in the repetition of moral 
platitudes. Mr. Low’s anthology of extracts, unfortu- 
nately, seems designed to produce precisely this effect. A 
good many matters are left obscure. That singular episode, 
the Preparedness campaign of 1916, might well have been 
illuminated ; as also the remarkable series of events between 
the Noteof December, 1916, and the end of 1917, upon which, 
from the European point of view, much light has lately been 
thrown. Enough was already known in Washington for 
the making of an instructive chapter on that crucial stage 
of the conflict. Mr. Low closes his survey with the speeches 
preceding the Armistice. He does not comment upon the 
Fourteen Points or examine the President’s views of the 
settlement or his idea of the League. , 

The writing is at times oddly careless for a practised 
author like Mr. Low. | He has lived long enough in America 
to drop into “‘back of ” and ‘“‘ different than.” Mr. 


Wilson’s literary critics, he tells us, ‘‘ have been pained by 


his excessive fondness for the adjective very!” And, to 
make matters worse, he continues: ‘‘So wedded is Mr, 
Wilson to his adjective that he goes out of his way to marry 
it to an adverb rather than forsake it ’’—for example, 
very absolutely ! 


NORTHERN CITIES 


The Story of the English Towns—Leeds; Sheffield. By 
J. S. Fiercuer. S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. net. 


Since the historic towns series of Freeman and Hunt 
and Mrs. J. R. Green’s two delightful volumes on the 
fourteenth century, various attempts have been made to 
stir the interest of the general reader in the great story of 
English town life. The movement has not made nearly 
so much progress as might have been expected. More 
particularly since the remaking of local government, which 
began thirty years ago, and the still wider interest in town 
and suburb design, it would have been reasonable to look 
for a school of civic historians, prepared to work over the 
chronicles of the towns, with an eye to something more 
than their antiquities—as that word is understood by the 
class of laborious local patriots who, since the seventeenth 
century or earlier, have devoted themselves in every part 
of England to the records of the manor, the parish, and 
the borough. 

It is not clear from these two little books whether the 
projectors of the S.P.C.K. series have the right idea of the 
short history of the town. Yorkshire provides, of course, 
an opportunity not surpassed by any other county, and 
as examples of the mediseval town growing into the modern 
industrial centre, it would be impossible to improve upon 
the great towns of the West Riding. Mr. J. S. Fletcher 
is known chiefly as a novelist, but he has written much 
on the history of Yorkshire. Many years ago he published, 
in monthly parts, a picturesque survey of the county. He 
has, we judge, a larger knowledge of the village than of 
the town, as, quite obviously, he is more keenly interested 
in the older life of the region than in the social conditions 
and institutions of to-day. He gives, roughly, two-thirds 
of a volume to the pre-industrial era. Of the remaining 
third, the industries, naturally enough, take up the greater 
part, leaving only a few pages for the treatment of present- 
day civic activities. This, we suggest, is rather to be 
regretted. Sheffield of the Furnivals and Talbots, Leeds 
when dominated by Kirkstall Abbey, or made famous by 
Ralph Thoresby, furnish plenty of good historical material. 
But, after all, it is not difficult of access, whereas the young 
citizen of the West Riding, wanting to know something of 
the structure of the modern industrial and commercial 
city, will not be much helped by Mr. Filetcher., He is 
more definite about Sheffield than about Leeds, doubtless 
for the reason that the single dominant industry has made 
the growth of modern Sheffield a simpler phenomenon. 
The great Cutlers’ Company is close upon three centuries 
old, and it has preserved the astonishing position which 
came to it when the idea of a corporate body wielding 
complete power over an occupation seemed much more 
natural than it seems to-day. Thus, we read : 

The Commonalty (i.e., the workers and producers of cutlery 
goods) as a body had one duty only—to obey decrees in whose 
making they had no share. They were absolutely subject to the 
thirty-three, and only by favour of that select body could anyone 
emerge from the ranks. The Act (of 1624) was said to be obtained 
in the interests of the poor workmen. True to the ideas of the 
time, their superiors, and not themselves, were regarded as alone 
knowing what those interests were. 

A passage like that suggests a text for a remarkably in- 
teresting chapter on the changing relation of a staple 
industry to a great civic community. Mr. Fletcher, sensi- 
tive enough to the romance of steel or wool, has not written 
it. But we may hope that before the series arrives at 
Bradford and Birmingham and Manchester, the editor will 
have worked out with his contributors—the list of whom 
contains many well-known names—a more satisfying 
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Major J. Mackenzie Rogan (Coldstream Guards) 

—** Your ‘ De Reszke’ Cigarettes are greatly appreciated, Good flavour 

ce dae are pariclrly noticable Canon Hannay) writes:—“ I find your 

*De Reszke’ Cigarettes excellent, and as I have been a smoker of American 

cigarettes for twenty-five years I ought 

to be able to judge.’ 

Arthur writes:— 
your ‘ Reszke’ 
cq) Cigarettes with great divided be My 
and ‘ De Reszke.’ 

"ELDOM if ever in so many 
notable people given high praise 
to one particular cigarette. ‘* De 

Reszkes”’ win praise because they 

gre worthy of it. 


‘DeReszke 


uso3' CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, and 
Military Ca nteens, 
















S. J. ch 


113 ~NEW BOND ST.., Ww. 


ola English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 83 
Pearls and Jewels 


G¢, Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 











Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdor, London. 





MMM SS 
a 
Rew Publishing Mouse 


Philip Allan & Co., 
5 Quality Court, 
Chancerp Dane, 
London, W.C. 2. 


Iifite 


FT TTT TT TLU UTA 


Publisbers of Good Books. 
HAUL 


00008 


224) 11 0000000000 





Cadbury’s 


Cocoa « Chocolate 


“The very finest products.” 
Medical Mag. 


Made at Bournville 











THE PEASANT SHOP | 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Flaited Felt ~~ 2 and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibal Jerkins and Hand- made Jewellery. 


FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 

Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Lid.,238- 241 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 


A PEACE RISK. 


Who is carrying your death Risk 7? 


Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office ? 
way wor “eT THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY Tv ? 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 








BOOKS! 
Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best prices; cata- 


logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


RANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 83 High Street, 
Marylebone, W. 1. 
All Catalogues Free. 
NOW READY.—No. 392: Naval Books; also Engravings, Original 
Drawings, Manuscripts and Autograph Letters of Naval Interest. 
No. 391 : Books, Engravings, Maps, &c., relating to the British Colonies. 
OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone ;: Central 1515. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 








~ 
A 


REFORMED INNS 
The People’s Refreshment 


ouse Association Limited 
manages about 150 Licensed Inns. Ask 
for descriptive List and Report. Take 
£1 Shares; 5% paid regularly for 20 
years)’ P.R.H.A., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, London, W. /. 
= S 











ADVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can only 
be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations with any Insurance 
Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assurance and Annuities,"’ 
post free, from “ ApjupicaTor,” 34 Eldon a Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 

Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 

India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 
36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens’s Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
Mrs. ogee} Bebn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky’: s English Clocks. iilus., 
42/-; Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; 's 
illus., 2 vols., Morris’ Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost at SEND 
FOR ‘CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—Hoitanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 





Boe and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 

graphs bou eal ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 
Hill, 





don, S. 








BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
Booksellers, 265 HicH HoLBorn, W.C. 1. All Books in new | 


GLAISHER’S ‘LIST (No. 436) OF 


condition as when originally ‘published. No second-hand 
books kept. 
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historical scheme than Mr. Fletcher is at present working 
on. He, for example, finds the eighteenth century “a 
period of prevalent dullness and drabness.”’ But, for the 
civic historian, it is rich in survivals and beginnings. But 
we are not anxious to see the civic historian merely transfer 
his interest from the medizval period to the dawn of the 
industrial age. The part of the subject that calls most 
for elucidation is the development of the modern city after 
the stage of chaotic suspension: the movement that, 
since the reshaping of local government has produced the 
complexity of our contemporary local government, and, 
welding together the influences which created the industries 
before the application of steam, has made of a great city 
in the Midlands or the North a social organism so astonish- 
ing, no less in its confusion and imperfect democracy than 
in its energy and wealth. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Rationalism and Religious Reaction. By Jane E. Harrison. Watts 
and Co. 9d. net. 

Common-sense Thoughts of a Life Beyond. By F. J. Goutp. Watts 
and Co, 1s. 3d. net. 

Follies and Frauds of Spiritualism. By Watrrr Mann. Watts and 
Co. 3s. 6d. net. 


The two pamphlets deserve to be printed in a more permanent 
form. Miss Harrison and Mr. Gould are both awake to the religious 
revival which, in different ways, is evident throughout Europe ; both 
are anxious that the Rationalist should consider what of error there is in 
his own view and what of truth in his opponent's. Miss Harrison writes 
with a generous wisdom, a fine spirit of open-mindedness, which are an 
example to nostic and Christian alike. What makes the lecture 
and Mr. Gould’s beautiful essay notable in the literature of very con- 
troversial subjects is that the reader never suspects that either Miss 
Harrison or Mr. Gould will be satisfied by anything short of the truth. 
Mr. Mann, although anxious for the truth, betrays the bias of his sect. 
He has done a careful task in collecting so many cases of fraudulent 
mediums and gullible observers ; but he spoils his book by his injudicious 
tone and his mad anger at a form of belief he cannot understand. For 
instance, after some sensible remarks about the phenomena of medium- 
ship, he exclaims, ‘* This is going back to the Middle Ages when the 
Church exorcised evil spirits from the possessed, or to the first century 
when devils were cast out of men into pigs.”” He should realise that 
it is possible to share his incredulity about possession and yet to refrain 
from a line of argument that most unreasonablyjassumes that what is 
believed in the present century is more likely to be true than what was 
believed in the first. 


THE CITY 


HE labour situation has not conduced to active 
markets, and with the exception of the oi] and rubber 
sections, which are more or less removed from imme- 

diate labour troubles, most securities show a fall in price. 
Oil shares pursue their phenomenal course and show their 
fortunate holders extraordinary profits. There has been a 
slump in New York based largely on the strong labour 
demands for nationalisation of the railroads, a demand 
which has quite disconcerted opponents of nationalisation 
in this country, who have always proudly pointed to the 
United States as proof that across the Atlantic, at any rate, 
there was no desire to forgo the benefits of private enterprise 
in this direction. Incidentally, it also takes some of the 
sting out of the plea made by British manufacturers that 
labour troubles on this side render competition with America 
impossible ; no doubt American employers are saying the 
same thing of American labour ; and both lots of employers 
are, in the main, piling up fortunes meanwhile and living in 
a fool’s paradise. The foreign exchanges have undergone 
some startling developments during the week with a severe 
further depreciation in the franc, the £ sterling on Tuesday 
being equivalent to 32.60 French francs, whilst the Brussels 
quotation went to 34.05 and the Italian to 37.93. 
ok * K 

Financial houses which placed their new issues last month 
may congratulate themselves on the fact that they did so 
before the labour situation dulled the appetite of the invest- 
ing public. The total of the sixty-seven new issues offered 
for public subscription during July, apart from the Govern- 
ment Loans, amounted to about £25,000,000 sterling, 
which is the largest monthly total for a long time past. Of 
these, the largest was the British Dyestuffs Corporation, the 
result of which (underwriters having to take up 19 per cent. 
of the Preference and 49 per cent. of the Preferred Ordinary) 
was more satisfactory than was generally anticipated. In 
Holland, the municipality of Hertzogenbosch has just issued 
a 5 per cent. Loan at 95} per cent. to be redeemed at par 


by means of an annual sinking fund at 2} per cent. The 
recent issue of a 5 per cent. Loan at £94 10s., repayable not 
later than 1934, enables a comparison to be made between 
the terms on which a Dutch and British municipality 
respectively can obtain capital, and it is interesting to 
note that these are almost identical. 

* * 

The reports which are appearing show that the phenomenal 
prosperity of the brewery trade continues. Guinness’s of 
Dublin show a gross profit of £5,858,000, as against 
£4,105,000 a year ago and £2,527,000 for 1913. The divi- 
dend remains at 16 per cent. free of income-tax (equivalent 
to almost 23 per cent.), but the amount placed to reserve 
is increased ; last year an additional bonus of 20 per cent., 
free of tax, was paid in 5 per cent. War Loan. Of the 
£5,000,000 of Ordinary Stock £2,500,000 was given as a 
bonus in 1908, so that dividends to original holders are 
double what they appear, or 32 per cent. free of tax, equiva- 
lent to nearly 46 per cent., less tax, on the original capital. 
Watney, Combe and Reid show a trading profit of £1,247,900 
as against £1,193,700 a year ago, and £836,900 for the 
previous year. In 1906, to provide for capital lost, the 
Deferred Stock was written down to 25 per cent. of its 
original amount, and up to the ou.break of war had received 
no dividend. The extent to which brewery concerns have 
been enabled to make good their pre-war losses is shown 
by the fact thac the dividend on the Deferred Stock of this 
company, the most heavily capitalised of all, has risen as 
follows since 1916: 8 per.cent., 16 per cent., 18 per cent. 
and 24 per cent. Mitchells and Butlers, the well-known 
Birmingham brewers, show a further rise in profits which, 
after making undisclosed additions to inner reserves, amount 
to £426,000 as against £333,400 a year ago and £209,500 
in the previous year. Last year this company gave a 
bonus of one new share for every two shares held (a repeti- 
tion of a similar bonus given during the previous year !) 
and as a result, nominally reduced the dividend from 15 
to 12} per cent., but now the dividend is raised to 15 per 
cent. on the additional capital. 

* * * 

‘It is doubtful if Prohibition will ever extend to this 
country, and the true line of the Temperance reformer 
probably lies in the direction of the reformed public-house. 
In this connection, the annual report of Trust Houses, Ltd., 
may be welcomed, as it fully justifies the note of com- 
mendation given on this page a few months ago when the 
company made a further issue of capital. It is doubtful 
if the man in the street realises the size of this undertaking, 
which is now the largest controller of managed licensed 
houses in Great Britain or America, it now owning 130 
hotels and public-houses throughout the country. The 
net profit for the year ended March last was £42,367, and 
it has a reserve fund of £25,000. One development in 
connection with the company is of interest to all other semi- 
philanthropic undertakings which require to raise addi- 
tional capital. With the current rates of interest “ philan- 
thropy at 5 per cent.” is an out-of-date phrase. Hitherto, 
the dividend on the shares in Trust Houses has been limited 
to 7 per cent., and this rate is being paid on the shares. 
The company, desiring to get fresh capital for the further 
extension of its operations, has been faced by the necessity 
of offering a higher rate of dividend ; on the other hand, as 
the Chairman, the Earl of Lytton, rightly pointed out, it 1s 
necessary both on ethical and sound business grounds that 
the principle of a limited maximum amount of dividend 
should be maintained. The directors propose, therefore, 
that in future the maximum dividend rate should be 7 per 
cent. per annum, free of income-tar. Under its present 
competent management, the company should have no 
difficulty in continuing to earn more than sufficient to 
pay this rate on its Ordinary Shares, and readers who are 
sympathetic to the idea of the reformed public-house, and 
have capi‘ al available for investment, might do worse than 
write to the Company at 227-8 Strand, W.C. 2, for par- 
ticulars of the new £1 shares, which can be purchased at par. 

A. Emit Davies. 





OR SALE, CHEAP, on a 30 years’ lease.—Young Man, 25, ™ 
good health, abstainer and no vice, strong, industrious, good secondary schoo 
. education, experienced motor mechanic and chauffeur, 3 years’ office experience 
in London, }2 months’ tobacco growing and irrigation in Australia, with Mech. be 
port, London Division, from August, 1914, to May, 1919, in France, now with R rod 
Army, free April, 1920, offers himself and his whole-hearted interest, zeal and industry 
in any capacity, any conditions, any hours, for £5,000 down to be inv ested in an annuity, 
—Particulars and references of body and brain, Box 529, New STATESMAN Office, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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SCiiOOLS. sige 


CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. Special HOUSEWIFERY courses for elder 
girls on practical every-day lines. 

Principals : The Misses MANVILLE. 





~~_—— 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 
=. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 








YONSDOWN SCHOOL; NEW BARNET, HERTS.—Next 
Term commences September 22nd next. Vacancies for Girls 11 to 20 years, 
Entire Charge. Preparation for Examinations. Sound English Education, with 

facilities for elder girls to specialise in Music, Art, French, Dancing and Gymnastics, 
and Domestic Science. Terms, £80 to £150 per annum.—Principal, Miss BucKINGHAM. 


WITZERLAND.—THE MISSES NEUMANN, late Principals of 

St. Margaret's School, Harrow, will shortly open a Home School for girls over 

15 at Lausanne. Winter sports. Escort arranged. Personal interview by appoint- 
ment.—15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 


Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL.—Biological, Chemical and Physical Labora- 


tories; a Natural History Room; two Workshops (including Forge and Metal 
Work Lathe) ; Astronomical Observatory, Library ; Swimming Bath ; Gymnasium. 
Careful attention is given to Physical Development, Leisure-hour Work (Natural 
History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c.), Educational Gardening, First Aid and Ambulance, 
Swimming and Life-saving. 
Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application to the Heap Master, Bootham 
School, York. 





’ 

MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com 

munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 

Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 

as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 

300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 

own grounds of 15 acres. 





SEASIDE SCHOOL, 
OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 


education on natural lines. Splendid health record. Open-air classes. Double 
1 benefit of Sea and Down Air. Swedish Gymnastics. Swimming. House 
Situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. For prospectus apply the Principat. 


(soma HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 
Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
Students. Principals: Miss THzopora CLark and Miss K. M. Ets. 





TYPEWRITING. 


TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 








FACSIMILE TYPEWRITING. 
RGANISATIONS and SOCIETIES frequently sending out 
circular letters will find it more efficient and cheaper to have any number of 


facsimile letters made, promptly and carefully, by THE EFFICIENCY TYPE- 
WRITING SERVICE, Gamage Building, 118/121 Holborn, E.C, 1. 








AUTHOoRs’ MSS., etc., typed and duplicated, accurately and 
— ae by experienced typist; best work.—Muicner, 18 Cardigan 
eet, Cardiff. 





AUTHORS MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton. Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennetr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Trimnect, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 








ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 

G Prospectus on application.— Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
Wee (Hon, Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 


HE OAKSHOTT PRESS, 
T NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD. 
The Editors will be pleased to consider, with a view to publication, 
MSS. in Poetry and Belles Lettres of not more than 20,000 words. 
Stamps for return postage should accompany MSS. No books 
will be published on commission. Royalties will be paid from 
the first copy sold. 





RomarD MASSEY, LirerRaRY AGENT. No reading fee charged. 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 

80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors' MSS. 
typed.—Ronacp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

(KING'S COLLEGE for WOMEN, UNIVERSITY of LONDON.) 

Campden Hill Road, W. For resident and non-resident students. 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYTON, M.D., D.Sc. 

Students are prepared for the University Diploma in Household 
and Social Science. Courses for Public Health Workers. Preliminary 
Medical Examination. Special One-Year Course in Household 
Management. For further information apply to the SECRETARY. 











‘THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 
(Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A_ residential College 
providing a year's professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes 
preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the 
Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September. Fees 80 guineas.and 70 guineas. 
Next term begins on September 20th. 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.--For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


i 48s LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
4 Unversity Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encinesrine for Men 

and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pros- 
pectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TATESMAN READER accepted as paying guest in pretty Dulwich 
home of chartered accountant.—Box 528, New Staresman Office, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


yy saan FRUIT FARM.—Lady Help wanted, au pair, musical, 
dressmaking knowledge; happy life.—Apply, sending photograph, to Stong, 
Calle Fresca 6, Malaga, Spain. 








O PRE-WAR CONSUMERS OF HOCK.—A satisfactory substi- 
tute for Rhenish wine is at last obtainable. Prepared from finest Devonshire 
vintage apples by the hock process, and well matured ; Whiteway's " Dartmoor" 

Still CYDER closely resembles a still wine, old, mellow, dry, and delicious. Prices, 
26s. 3d. per doz. quarts (hock), 16s. 3d. per doz. pints (hock) (1 doz. carriage paid).— 
H. WHITEWAY & Co., Ltd. (Desk N.S.), The Orchards, Whimple, Devon 


AMeuist & SONS, GENTLEMEN’S TAILORS, 279 Regent 
St., W. 1. Only material of first-rate quality used. Bes® workmanship. ‘Phone 
Mayfair 4968 for appointment, Lounge Suits from £9 9s. 





POPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d: 


—Mattuusian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 

Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, 42 on 

Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. 

Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 

guaranteed by the reliable firm—S. Cann & Co., 69a Market Street, Manchester, 
Estd. 1850. 





Ae TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are ae paying on 
2 » . sil 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2. all, or post 
——. FA 4 "2.5 low pSconmnas. “SMecere.Paest. 219 Oxford 

Street, W.1, Established 150 years. 


OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
invented and teed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied to the Royal How 
bold. Tins 1s. 6d.. 28. 64. 5e.—Howantus. 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per imsertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager. 



































THE NEW STATESMAN 





Avueust 9, 1919 











NEW PHASES of SOCIALISM 


HNN LULL UTA 


COURSE OF SIX LECTURES has been 
arranged for six successive FRIDAYS, BEGINNING 
OcroperR 31st, Ar Kine’s Hatt, King Street, Covent 
Garden. The general title is “ New PHAsEs oF SOCIALISM,” 


and the subjects, lecturers and chairmen are as follows: 


1. ‘**SocrtaALismM IN INpDIA” Mrs. ANNIE BESANT. 
Chairman: Mr. Ben C. Spoor, M.P. 
2. ‘*Gurtp SoctALism ” G. D. H. COLE. 
Chairman: Mrs. SipNey WEBB. 
3. “A Srratiriep Democracy ” SIDNEY WEBB. 


Chairman: Frank HopcGeEs 
(Sec. Miners’ Federation of Great. Britain). 


4.  ‘* BoLsHEVISM ” WM. STEPHEN SANDERS. 
Chairman: Viscount HALDANE. 

5: ‘*SoctatisM AND IRELAND” BERNARD SHAW, 
Chairman: Mrs. PEMBerR REEVEs, 

6. ‘* NaTIONALISATION ” Sir LEO CHIOZZA MONEY. 


Chairman : H. GRANVILLE BARKER, 


PMU UU 


Tickets for the course, which can be applied for at once, will be 21/-, 10/6 
and 5/- as before, and for the single lectures 5/-, 2/6 and 1/-. As the accommoda- 
tion is limited, preference will be given to applicants for the whole course. 
Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 23rd, when 
the remaining seats will be allotted according to priority of application. A full 
syllabus will be issued later. Application for tickets should be addressed THE 
Fasran Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W, 
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